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* T have but few companions on the shore : 
They scorn the strand who sail upon the sea; 
Yet oft I think the ocean they've sailed o'er 
Is deeper known upon the strand to me. 


The middle sea contains no crimson dulse, 
Its deeper waves cast up no pearls to view ; 
Along the shore my hand is on its pulse, 
And I converse with many a shipwrecked crew.” 
THOREAU. 
In Thoreau’s character, the first thing to attract our atten- 
tion is his love for Nature. With him it was a passion, 
coloring and beautifying his whole life. As some study 
men and their productions, so he studied Nature and 
her works. He turned to Nature for company, not for 
solitude ; and instead of conversing with men he communed 
with the inhabitants of the forest. The woods sprung into life 
at his approach. Things invisible to vulgar eyes became ap- 


parent. The forest, silent before except as a chestnut fell or 
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a breeze rustled the tree tops, now gave voice to its many 
utterances and laid open its treasures of life to his gaze. The 
birds fluttered about his head as he walked beneath the trees, 
and the squirrels chattered on as if no human being were 
near. Even the flowers would have bloomed brighter and 
exhaled a sweeter perfume as he bent over them, if they could 
have recognized their friend, and known that the dates of their 
births and deaths were events deemed not unworthy to be re- 
corded in his note-book. He knew the day on which the 
earliest violet would bloom in its secluded nook; and* true to 
his appointment, for such it seemed, he came to inhale the first 
fragrant breath of his protégeé. 

Nature always rewards her faithful disciples. She quickens 
their senses and awakens their dormant instincts, until they 
seem to have additional faculties. Thoreau was no exception 
to this rule. His eyes saw more than those of other men ; 
his ears heard more; his sense of smell was so acute that he 
“was frequently notified of the passage of a traveller along 
the highway sixty rods off by the scent of his pipe.” He 
possessed, to a remarkable degree, the power of gaining the 
confidence of wild creatures. The shyest of them did not fear 
him; even the partridge led her young ones to the door of his 
cabin to gather the crumbs which he daily scattered for his 
feathered friends. He seemed to communicate with animals 
by some subtle means which is wanting in ordinary men and 
which he himself was unable to explain. 

Thoreau was an accomplished naturalist. While living in 
his cabin at Walden he says: “I found myself neighbor to 
the birds; not by having imprisoned one, but having caged 
myself near them.” This indicates his usual method of study- 
ing natural history. He sold his gun before he went to the 
woods. Speaking of ornithology he says: “It requires so 
much closer attention to the habits of birds that, if for that 
reason only, I have been willing to omit the gun.” He pur- 
sued this method not from any sentimental aversion to taking 
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the life of bird or animal, but because it answered his purpose 
better than the more destructive mode of investigation. His 
acquaintance with the vegetable life of his region was as ex- 
tensive as with the animal, and even among trees he had his 
friends. “Instead of calling upon some scholar, I paid many 
a visit to particular trees.” The wildness and freedom of 
Nature had an unfailing charm for him. “I love the wild not 
less than the good.” His love of liberty showed itself in his 
mode of !ife, and most of all in his opinions. He was a free 
thinker. No bonds of tradition restrained him. His thoughts 
were always original, and there was about them an extrava- 
gance analogous to the overflowing abundance of Nature. 
He had an intense dislike for the constraints imposed by 
wealth, and held in supreme contempt the conventionalities 
and useless appendages of society. His love of liberty in- 
duced him to take up the cause of the negro slaves in the 
South, and his hostility to slavery extended even to the gov- 
ernment which sustained it. ‘‘ One afternoon,” he says, “1 
was seized and putin jail because * * * I did not paya 
tax to, or recognize the authority of, the state which buys and 
sells men, women and children, like cattle at the door of its 
senate-house.” When John Brown was arrested, Thoreau, in 
a lecture delivered in Concord, eloquently defended Brown's 
acts and vindicated the principles which led to them. 
Thoreau’s character was a curious mixture of the real and 
the fanciful; varied as the features of a landscape, and pre- 
senting at first sight many seeming inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions. But when, after careful study, we are able to take 
a comprehensive view of it, the inconsistencies vanish and a 
noble character stands revealed, grand in its ruggedness, noble 
in spite of its defects. Seldom do we find in any one man so 
many opposite qualities as in Thoreau. He could be tender 
as a woman; yet when occasion called for it, he was stern and 
inflexible as the will of Fate. With childish delight he ex- 
amined a budding flower; and with philosophic mind he 
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sounded the depths of human wisdom. At one time a simple 
naturalist; at another a most profound philosopher. His 
mode of life was simple; his manners plain; his language 
frank and unaffected. At times he was rude in speech, brusque 
in behavior; but deep down beneath the rough exterior was 
a heart tender, and affectionate, and true. He had but few 
friends, and to these he clung through life with an undying 
affection. The manliness of his nature united with the art- 
lessness of childhood, his simple dignity, his cheerfulness, his 
quaint humor, his noble struggles for a higher life, all these 
combined to endear Thoreau to those who knew him. His 
natural taciturnity alone would have concealed from strangers 
his better nature; and caring little for the good opinion of 
men whose lives and pursuits were foreign to his own, he 
gratified his sense of humor by attempting to mystify them as to 
his genuine character. Thoreau certainly was eccentric in think- 
ing, speaking and acting after his own fashion and not as other 
men. Would that we had more of such eccentricity! Ina 
broad sense of the word he was a philanthropist, but for active 
works of philanthropy he was practically unfitted. He might 
have said with the apostle, “ silver and gold have I none ;” but 
if he should have added, “such as I have give I thee,” he 
would most probably have cast his pearls before swine only to 
be trampled on. Such being the case, is it not too much to 
expect of him that he should turn aside from the path which 
his genius pointed out as the best, inorder to supply the above 
mentioned animals with food to their liking? Let us not 
blame him. We have enough swine feeders already. 

Honesty was as prominent a feature in Thoreau’s charac- 
ter as his love of Nature. What he professed, he acted. 
What he deemed right to be done, was done, even in defiance 
of the customs and usages of society. His earnestness led 
him to adopt schemes which would have seemed visionary to 
other men. But his faith in himself was strong; he 
hoped to accomplish things hitherto beyond the power of mor- 
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tals, and although sometimes recognizing the impossibility of 
results aimed at, he yet struggled on and was strengthened by 
the contest. He was a man well fitted to lead a forlorn-hope. 
His courage could not be daunted. He combined the per- 
severance of the hunter with the patience of the fisherman ; 
and though he used no gun, he rarely failed to bring down 
what he was after. 

One of the most charming features of his writings is the 
natural and at times unconscious humor which brightens 
almost every page. He speaks thus of the frogs: “ In the 
meanwhile all the shore rang with the trump of bullfrogs, the 
sturdy spirits of ancient wine-bibbers and wassailers, trying 
to sing a catch in their Stygian lake ; who would fain keep up 
the hilarious rules of their old festal tabies, though their voices 
have waxed harsh and solemnly grave, mocking at mirth, and 
the wine has lost its flavor, and become only liquor to distend 
their paunches, and sweet intoxication never comes to drown 
the memory of the past, but mere saturation, and waterlog- 
gedness, and distention.” 

Thoreau was born at Concord, Massachusetts, on July 
12th, 1817. He graduated in 1837 at Harvard, where he did 
not especially distinguish himself. Although he was so far 
unlike other men that he could not fall in with their methods 
of study, vet after his own fashion Thoreau was an excellent 
scholar, and perfectly mastered whatever he attempted to learn. 
After graduation he taught school for a time, but this was so 
foreign to his taste that it was soon given up. During the re- 
mainder of his life he supported himself chiefly by surveying 
and other occupations which kept him in the open air. His 
object in working for pay was to get only enough money to 
support him in an extremely frugal manner, and this he could 
accomplish by working only a few hours of the week. During 
his life he made several excursions to different parts of the 
country, notably to Maine and Canada. While in Maine he 
lived among the Indians, adopting their mode of life, and learn- 
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ing from them the secrets of woodcraft. His natural tacitur- 
nity and the stoicism with which he endured suffering, were 
probably intensified by association with his savage friends. 

The most characteristic part of his life was that spent 
at Walden. “I lived alone in the woods, a mile from 
any neighbor, in a house which I had built myself, on the 
shore of Walden Pond, in Concord, Massachusetts, and earned 
my living by the labor of my hands only.” Here he lived for 
a little more than two years. Mr. Page, in his recent work 
on Thoreau, says that “too much has been made of Walden 
as a separate episode ;” and that “because it has somewhat 
of an outré look, [it] has occupied a wholly disproportionate 
place in the general notion of Thoreau.” This may be true 
so far as the “ general notion” goes; but for an accurate 
notion of Thoreau the Walden period is invaluable, and 
deserves to be elevated far above the other portions of his 
life. Here he carried out his theory of life under the most 
favorable conditions. No surrounding circumstances, as at 
other times, interfered with the success of his experiment. 
He was free to follow the guidings of his genius. This was 
the ideal period of Thoreau’s life. Hence its significance. 

It was not in any melancholic spirit that Thoreau came to 
Walden. “I do not propose to write an ode to dejection, but 
to brag as lustily as chanticleer in the morning.” His cheerful- 
ness never deserted him. He never became gloomy in soli- 
tude. ‘“ The most sweet and tender, the most innocent and 
encouraging society may be found in any natural object. * 
* * There can be no very black melancholy to him who 
lives in the midst of Nature. * * * Nothing can rightly 
compel a simple and brave man to a vulgar sadness.” 

He supplied himself with food while at Walden, by culti- 
vating his garden and bean field. Never before was there 
such a bean field! Never before was the task of hoeing beans 
elevated into an occupation fit for a philosopher! As he 
loosened the earth around the bean vines, he stirred up the 
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fertile soil of his mind. The field not only produced beans, 
but choice crops of fancy and imagination. At one time it 
was the old battle of the Greeks and Trojans overagain. The 
weeds were “those Trojans who had sun and rain and dews 
on their side.” Thoreau fought for the beans, the “Greeks ;”" 
and “ many a lusty crest-waving Hector fell before my weapon 
and rolled in the dust.” His bean field was not the only thing 
he invested with a classic veil. An old forest fence which he 
used for fire-wood was not vulgarly burned, but “sacrificed to 
Vulcan, for it was past serving the god Terminus.” Thoreau 
was a natural poet in more sense than one. Poetic fancies 
continually flowed from his lips and pen. True to his original 
method of doing things, if he found himself hampered by the 
metre he cast it aside and measured the length of his verses by 
the length of his thoughts ; but this, instead of being an im- 
perfection, gives to his poetry a freedom, an aéandon, an un- 
studied grace, characteristic alike of the man and the Nature 
to which he was so closely akin. Judged by ordinary stand- 
ards, his verse is not equal throughout in poetic merit. But 
there are portions of it so full of the music of Nature, so 
radiant with the sunshine of fancy, and withal so manly and 
earnest, that the most fastidious taste cannot fail to be charmed. 
He thus describes the songs of the birds : 

“Sometimes IT hear the veery’s clarion, 

Or brazen trump of the impatient jay ; 

And in secluded woods the chicadee 

Doles out her scanty notes, which sing the praise 

Of heroes, and set forth the loveliness 

OF virtue evermore.” 

In the lines which head this article, Thoreau pictures his 
own life ; and so far from being discontented with its humble- 
ness and obscurity, he rather esteems himself more fortunate 
than other men in these respects. 

Most of his writing is intensely subjective. This feature 
is intentional, and he gives the following reason for it :—‘ I 
would not talk so much about myself if there were any body 
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else whom I knew as well.” And again:—“I require of 
every writer, first or last, a simple and sincere account of his 
own life.” Such being the case he could not do less than 
give us an account of his own; and this he does with the 
utmost frankness. 

Thoreau, as we have before said, was a philosopher; and 
like every philosopher since the world began, he was the 
prophet of a new religion ; new, not so much in its principles, 
as in their application. Believing the warnings of his genius 
to be infallible, he followed no other guide. “If one listens 
to the faintest, but constant suggestions of his genius, which 
are certainly true, he sees not to what extremes, or even in- 
sanity, it may lead him; and yet that way, as he grows more 
resolute and faithful, his road lies.” ‘ No man ever followed 
his genius till it misled him. Though the result were bodily 
weakness, yet perhaps no one can say that the consequences 
were to be regretted, for these were a life in conformity to 
higher principles.” He felt no necessity for a supernatural 
revelation. He had within himself a power which, if rightly 
exercised, could fit him for the pure and spiritual existence of 
the future. Christianity he regarded as but a form of that 
universal religion of which Christ and Zoroaster are teachers, 
the “Bibles, Vedas and Zendavestas” exponents. This uni- 
versal religion Thoreau sought for in its purity. “ My 
actual life is unspeakably mean with what I know and 
see that it might be.” ‘“ Men cannot conceive of a state 
of things so fair that it cannot be realized.” “ There is 
not necessarily any gross and ugly fact which may not be 
eradicated from the life of man.” Simplicity was one of the 
instruments by which he hoped to attain his ends. “I do 
believe in simplicity. When the mathematician would 
solve a difficult problem, he first frees the equation of all en- 
cumbrances and reduces it to its simplest terms. So simplify 
the problem of life ; distinguish the necessary and the real.” 
“T went to the woods,” he says, “because I wished to live 
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deliberately, to front only the essential facts of life, and see if 
I could not learn what it had to teach, and not, when I came 
to die, discover that I had not lived. I wanted to live deep 
and suck out all the marrow of life; to live so sturdily and 
Spartan-like as to put to rout all that was not life.” 

Thus, in a simple and unostentatious manner, he endeav- 
ored to follow the guidings of his genius; to purify his life, 
and render it more like that which is to be hereafter. 

It has been asked, of what use to the world is such a life 
as Thoreau's? It has this value. It sets before us a noble 
example of self-sacrifice for the sake of truth; a manly at- 
tempt to do one’s duty in the face of all obstacles ; a persistent 
struggle for a higher life. It teaches us to put more faith in 
the powers that God has given us; to think for ourselves ; to 
wipe away the dust of tradition and see with our own eyes 
what lies beneath. It,shows us the truth of the maxim that 
“what can be expressed in words can be expressed in life;” 
and encourages us to loftier attempts by the hope that nothing 
is beyond the reach of an earnest man. 





RICHARD WAGNER’S ART THEORY. 


Wagner is a theorist. His theory is unique. It is also 
novel, and, being such, is, as a matter of course, little under- 
stood. I do not propose to criticise his theory, but shall 
simply, in a concise, and, as far as possible, comprehensive 
manner, set forth those views of which (I fancy myself justi- 
fied in saying it) not one man in a thousand has the faintest 
idea. His theory is to bring music, poetry, mimetics, and 
painting into close intellectual rapport with each other, so as 
to produce an art work which shall, in all respects, satisfy at 
once both sense and intellect. This is the key to the whole. 
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By its means we are granted an entrance to the full under- 
standing of the subject. Music is, in itself, incomplete and 
needs to be perfected by an alliance with poetry. I think his 
method of exposition very beautiful. Music is a woman. 
The nature of woman is love; however, this love is the love 
which receiveth and in receiving, gives itself up without re- 
serve. A woman does not obtain perfect and unreserved in- 
dividuality until she yields herself up, surrenders her entire 
being. She is the lovely water nymph, the Undine, who 
darts here and there, bright as a ray of sunlight, seeking and 
longing for a soul and obtaining it only through the love of 
man. As music is the woman, so is poetry the man. In 
themselves they are not entirely futile, as Mr. Grant White 
has the audacity to accuse Wagner of saying, but defective. 
They may exist alone, but it is only when in combination 
that perfection is reached. When isolated there ever exists 
in each a tender yearning which union alone can satisfy. 
Wagner does not mean to say that music for the sole sake of 
sonorous beauty is an impracticability. He gives us to infer 
that however pleasing and enjoyable music, as such, may be, 
our delight and enthusiasm are enhanced and satisfied by the 
introduction of the poetical factor. Instrumental music, fer 
se, reached its preéminence in the first three movements of 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. At this point music and 
poetry became inseparable. Hence, the introduction of 
Schiller’s hymn to Joy in the finale. Music must arise from 
a poetic impulse, the conditions of which are superior to the 
demands of music in its independent state. Instrumental 
music, even at its climax of perfection is incapable of the 
highest expression of that impulse and needs the aid of 
words. The word indicates, narrates, explains. It is the 
drapery with which the thought of the poetry is clothed and 
by means of which it may be shared by others. It is the 
thought in a communicative shape. Music is the unfettered, 
unfathomable, and inexpressible outflowing of the human 
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soul. It is a sort of spirit language. A _ poetry without 
words. Nor can it be compressed into words any more than 
the color blue alone can be turned into the color green. Still, 
though it cannot be compressed into words, it may be united 
to words, and the two thus joined may together produce an 
effect which each, alone and uncombined, could not produce. 
As blue and yellow are the essential constituent factors of 
green, so are music and poetry the essential factors of Wagner's 
tone-art. The former is ideal, the latter intellectual; the 
former intensifies the emotion, the latter points the meaning. 
Both together produce emotion in its most fervid form, and it 
is to our feelings especially that the tone-art is intended to 
appeal. The question which has been, is, and will in all 
probability for many years continue to be, the subject of dis- 
cussion among critics and the point of attack for the Anti- 
Wagnerian party, amounts to this: Is music incomplete, and, 
if so, does it require an alliance with poetry to make it com- 
plete? It is plain that the strife has to do with the two factors 
music and poetry, and not with the two remaining and sub- 
ordinate, mimetics and painting. I have now attempted to 
state and explain Wagner’s fundamental doctrine. 

It remains for me to cite some modes of procedure which 
characterize this treatment of the art problem. The first 
thing which strikes us is his energetic protest against the 
artificial and conventional in music. Most furiously and with 
depreciation does he inveigh against the Italian school of 
composers. He demands a true, pure melody, and not one 
framed from trills, runs and embellishments of every possible 
kind, introduced invariably by a bar or two of broken, guitar- 
like chords, and ending up with a crash and a bang. He 
scorns to use his music solely for the purpose of permitting 
some pretty prima-donna to exhibit her ¢echuigue and powers 
of contortion. Divest, says he, an Italian Aria of its adorn- 
ments and what have you left? Nothing but a few notes 
utterly void of melody. There must be a systematic and 
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continuous whole. The music and poetry must form a mas- 
sive and elaborate symphonic poem, in which the leading 
motive or motives shall be of constant occurrence. How- 
ever, the arrangement, distribution and shading of these 
themes must be such that their recurrence is never felt to be 
tiresome. Their influence must permeate the whole work. 


They must creep in here and there, now from strings, now 
from voices, now from reeds, now from brass. Their every 
appearance must be decorated with a rich variety of tints— 
now bright and glittering in the clear, variegated sunlight of 
joy, now sombre as a grove of funeral pines, now lit up with 
all the gorgeous hues of a gold and crimson sunset, now fad- 
ing away in the dim, uncertain gloom of twilight. 

The peculiar character of Wagner's word-drama next 
engages our attention. He goes to the metrical principles of 
Teutonic and Slavic poetry. The mythical subject-matter is 
chosen becauses of its esentially emotional character. In fram- 
ing and writing the libretto care must be taken to render the 
verse as rhythmical as possible. There must be an abundant 
sprinkling of alliteration. There must be plenty of sentiment 
and feeling. The music must express the ideas suggested by 
the words, and the singer or singers must enter heart and soul 
into the interpretation of the work. Wagner draws largely 
upon the resources of the orchestra, which he treats with rare 
skill, ingenuity and mastery. In his hands it is not a mere ( 
monstrous guitar on which to accompany the air, but a pow- 
erful agency to enrich, heighten and intensify the action of 
every character. It is the ideal interpreter of the dramatic 
characters. With each person an orchestral phrase is asso- 
ciated, and when any particular person is present, his particu- 
lar phrase is present to represent him. The following is 
Wagner's own exposé in respect to this point: Let us look 
upon the orchestra as a deep mountain lake pierced to its 
very depth by the sunlight, the surrounding banks of which 
are visible from all points. From the tree-stems which grow 
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upon the bank a skiff is fashioned, precisely in a manner to 
render it fit to be carried on the lake and to cut through its 
waters. The skiff is the melody growing from out the verse, 
sung by the dramatic singer and supported by the surrounding 
waves of the orchestra. It is a skiff, totally different from the 
lake, yet fashioned with a view solely to float on it. Only 
when it is launched upon the waves does it become alive ; 
supported and carried, yet going of its own will, it attracts 
our eyes as we glance across the lake, as though the sole 
purpose of the entire show was to offer us this picture. 

Can any thing be more exquisitely lovely than the above 
simile? I think not. Truly Wagner is a genius. His 
idea though bold is certainly beautiful. Whether it will 
prove a success, and remain a lasting monument of a mighty 
artist’s genius is to be seen. For my part, I consider him, 
next to Beethoven, the greatest musician the world has ever 


produced. 
L. W. Mc. 


FROM NEUCHATEL TO LAUTERBRUNNEN. 


After two delightful months at Neuchatel we are at length 
compelled to think of returning to America. We had already 
engaged our passage on a steamer which was to leave Ant- 
werp eight days later, and all that remained was to see as 
much as possible in the intervening time. The excursion 
tickets we had bought before leaving England would have 
taken us directly northward, but we concluded that we could 
scarcely say that we had seen Switzerland without having 
visited Geneva. So thither we turned our faces. Not with- 
out many regrets, however, did we leave Neuchatel, since it 
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had become dear to us even in so short a stay. It wasa 
lovely August morning and everything looked bright and 
beautiful, as the rising sun lit up the scene. Not long, how- 
ever, could we enjoy our surroundings. The sun shone 
down fiercely, and soon, hungry, tired and dusty, we looked 
forward to Geneva as that happy place where a good dinner 
and soap and water might be found. We reached there about 
noon, and after refreshing both the outer and inner man, 
sallied forth ready to “do” Geneva. There is no use of our 
attempting a description of a place to which much abler pens 
have scarce done justice. We can only say that the general 
impression that we received during our twenty hours visit 
was that, next to Neuchatel, it was, for a prolonged stay, 
about the pleasantest place we had seen. As a matter of 
course, we went to the Cathedral of St. Pierre, where Calvin 
used to preach. In it was exhibited Calvin's chair, upon 
which, as in duty bound we sat down. Our first thought was 
what a number of backaches the venerable gentleman must 
have had! 

The rest of the afternoon and the whole evening were 
taken up in sight-seeing, as directed by the inevitable guide- 
book. Several days might have been agreeably spent in 
Geneva itself, and as many more in its neighborhood ; but, as 
there were other places to be visited, early next morning we 
had to proceed on our journey. Having come to Geneva by 
rail, we determined to make the return, as far as Lausanne, by 
steamer. The scenery on Lake Leman, as every one knows, 
is exceedingly picturesque ; and we fully appreciated this fact 
as our little steamer puffed along toward Lausanne. On the 
right could be seen the Alps, with Mount Blanc towering 
over all; to the left, the Juras; ahead, as far as the eye could 
reach, were still more mountains ; and behind us lay Geneva 
in all its beauty. Lausanne and the return to the hot and 
dusty railroad came all too soon, and we were loth to quit 
the lake with its numerous attractions. 
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Even in the cars, however, we could not be oblivious to 
the fact that lovely scenes were spread out before us on every 
side, as we sped on toward Berne. Soon we were hurrying 
by Freyburg of which we could catch but a passing glance. 
It almost made us discontented to think of what we had to 
omit, but we comforted ourselves with the reflection that we 
ought to be thankful for what we were able to see. Ina short 
time we reached Berne, the capital of Switzerland. We 
managed to see a little of this city in the hour or two we had 
to wait there in order to makea connection. From this point 
our route turned again toward the south,as we wished to visit 
the Bernese Oberland. Nineteen miles of travel through a 
most charming country, brought us to Thun and the adjoining 
lake of the same name, upon which we were to take the 
steamer for Interlaken. This lake is hemmed in on every side 
by lofty mountains which rise from its very shores. Night 
had already set in, and the shadows fell dark and heavy upon 
it as we set out. Just then, however, the moon rose, produc- 
ing a picture the impression of which will never leave our 
mind. The first token of its presence was the lighting up 
the tops of the highest peaks on our right. Gradually the 
moon-light came further and further down the slope till the 
lake alone lay out of its reach. Then, suddenly the moon 
itself burst upon us over the mountains on our left and the 
whole sheet of water was lighted up by its rays. On the 
steamer every one was quiet; all were watching this beauti- 
ful display afforded us by nature. Minutes passed like 
seconds, and long before we wished we arrived at Interlaken. 
Till then we had not been aware of the fact that we were 
tired; but when we reached our room in the hotel we discov- 
ered that we were very much fatigued. In fact sight-seeing 
of any kind is about as tiring, though not as tiresome, work 
as can be found. We determined upon spending the next day 
in the valley of Lauterbrunnen, nine miles away. So at an 
early hour next morning we put ourselves into a comfortable 
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carriage, with two horses anda loquacious driver. Loquacious 
drivers, by the way,are very good things to have, if one can- 
not afford a guide. 

For a short distance our road lay through a comparatively 
low and flat country; but soon we entered the valley of 
Lauterbrunnen. It may perhaps be called a ravine, but cer- 
tainly a most beautiful one. From the bed of the Lutschine 
river the mountains rise abruptly on both sides; on the 
east almost perpendicularly; on the west more gradually 
with terraced fields of grain extending nearly to the summit. 
Our road ran along the eastern and more precipitous slope, 
which was thickly wooded. We were some distance above 
the river, yet the mountains towered over us almost shutting 
out our sunlight. As we looked to our left across the valley, 
we saw the picturesque chalets, like eagles’ nests, perched on 
the mountain side, while above and beyond the white mantled 
peaks met our gaze. 

Ever and anon we heard the Alpine horn, each time al- 
most holding our breath, while the sound lasted. It is some- 
thing that cannot be described, and must be heard to be ap- 
preciated. The tones are grand in themselves, but as they 
were echoed and re-echoed across the narrow valley and in 
the tops of the mountains, the effect was almost sublime. 

Suddenly, as we made a turn in the road, the Jung Frau 
burst upon us in all its glory, apparently blocking up the end 
of the valley. Its dazzling whitenessas the snow shone upon 
it, almost blinded us, yet we could scarcely turn our eyes 
away. When we reached the little village, we left our horses 
and driver, and proceeded on foot to the falls of the Staubach, 
which forms, perhaps, the greatest attraction of the valley. 
This body of water falls in a single leap a distance of over 
eight hundred feet, dashing its spray far and wide. Though 
we had heard much of the scenery here, it exceeded all our 
imagination. We spent the afternoon in walking to various 
points of observation near the falls, and from each, some new 




































Chess. 


beauty of the landscape was discovered. Every view seemed 


to surpass in grandeur the preceding, and we began to feel 
as though we had entered a new world. 

Lingeringly we retraced our steps to our carriage ; and 
we rode back to Interlaken almost in silence, with our minds 
ina sort of maze. We were at length aroused by finding 
ourselves back at the hotel and in the midst of common life 
once more. ER 


CHESS. 

Games to obtain the end for which they strive, must offer 
interest, pleasure and excitement to the mind during its periods 
of relaxation. If it were not for these characteristics, it would 
be useless to suppose that the fatigued brain would ever turn 
from profitable studies to such empty employments. It is in 
view of this desire for entertainment that men in every age 
have sought to invent something to interest and divert them 
in their leisure hours. And assuredly in contemplation of 
these numerous theatres of pleasure, nothing will inspire us 
with more real interest than a review of chess. 

Beginning in the creative Orient about 3000 years before 
the advent of our Lord, it has passed through the trying ordeal 
of experience; and as some pilgrim of the past, though cov- 
ered with the dust of years of travel, yet often conceals beneath 
his rough exterior an unbroken tablet upon which the regions 
through which he has passed and the people with whom he 
has met are unmistakably delineated; so does chess appear 
before us. Originated for the purpose of pleasure, it had at 
first the element of chance far exceeding that of skill; but in 
its onward march through successive peoples it has been grad- 
ually impressed with the stamp of progress, shorn of its out- 
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ward shortcomings, and now shines forth with all the brilliancy 
which an enlightened century can reflect. It is not our pur- 
pose to give a critical outline of the history of this game, but 
rather to set forth a few of the benefits which it seems to em- 
brace. 

First among its many recommendations let me mention 
the one which it obtains from its very nature. By the perfect 
system of laws which it has established and by the almost 
complete elimination of chance it has raised itself nearly to the 
rank of a science, and indeed occupies such a peculiar position 
in the middle ground which separates the pursuits of pleasure 
from those of true wisdom that its assignment to cither of the 
two exclusively is impossible. It is this combination of scien- 
tific and pleasurable elements which makes chess so interesting 
to the youth. It allures him on by the interest and excite- 
ment which it affords, and at the same time gradually gives 
him the valuable power of concentrating his attention. This 
peculiar property may_be uscd to advantage, not only in thus 
cultivating and improving the mind, but also in aiding one to 
solve the problem of his life’s occupation. The love of chess 
has always beer: associated in some peculiar way with the pur- 
suit of mathematics and all logical investigations ; from its 
very nature it must consist in deducing and working out from 
certain positions given, other results which must flow from 
them ; and so if one finds himself interested and instructed by 
this game, he may naturally conclude that he will find his 
proper sphere in those professions and pursuits in which logi- 
cal reasonings form an important factor. 

Chess, moreover, teaches a lesson in history, as well as a 
chapter in logic. The names of all of the pieces have histori- 
cal significance. The elephant of the Asiatics was, after the 
transportation of the game to Europe, changed into the castle, 
since such was considered among Europeans to be a more fit- 
ting type of great national war-power. The bishops and 
knights were only so denominated, when the wisdom and 
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learning of the one and the bravery and prowess of the other 


had rendered them indispensable to the monarch ; the former 
in aiding him to perfect his plans and the latter in assisting 
him to carry them out. In the movements and powers of the 
king the doctrine of the divine right of kings and the maxim 
that the king never dies are clearly portrayed; whilst the 
absolute sway of the sovercign is at the same time manifestly 
denied, for in the exigencies of the game the monarch is often- 
times required to summon a parliament of his queen, bishops, 
knights and even yeomen in order to prevent an inglorious 
surrender to the enemy. 

Again, the cultivation and pursuit of chess as an instruc- 
tive game is rendered more desirable to us from its universal 
recommendation by all religions and all castes of society. By 
its divorcee from chance it has been freed to a great extent from 
the immoralitices which swarm around almost every other 
game. Hence we find gathered around its board the great and 
good of all ages. The Jew and the Gentile, the Catholic and 
the Protestant, the priest and the layman, the prince and the 
peasant, the poct and the logician, the statesman and the phil- 
osopher, the votaries of the sword and the disciples of the pen, 
—all unite to do it reverence ; whilst the numerous books and 
treatises upon its history and laws, which adorn the shelves of 
our libraries, show the time and love which its earnest votaries 
have bestowed upon it. 

Since such men as Charlemagne, Napoleon, Bacon, Leib- 
nitz, Voltaire, and Franklin, spent some of their leisure 
moments in an agreeable study of the intricacies of this noble 
game, we may assuredly refrain from doubting its credentials, 
and should at least be urged to ascertain in what its attraction 
consists. 

Cultivate, then, this science-giving game, for you cannot 
over-estimate the benefits which it may confer. Make these 
checkered squares the training school for your faculties. Then 
perhaps in the distant future, when looking back over your 
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successful career, you may assign one of the causes of your 
advancement to that training of the mind which you first 
derived from chess ; and may with candor acknowledge that 
when you exercised over its board the faculties of your reason 
in forming your plot, when you concentrated upon the game 
your undivided attention and measured with accuracy the 
calibre of your opponent, when you felt the excitement of the 
battle and the flush of victory, then indeed you learned in 
miniature the great lesson of life which you afterwards so fully 
comprehended. 





-e-— ——_ 


WILL THE DEFEAT OF TURKEY PROMOTE CIVILIZA- 
TION. 

The events of the closing weeks of 1877 have reduced to 
certainty the supremacy of Russia: we have now to consider 
its effects on civilization. Bythe term civilization is commonly 
understood an advancement, however gradual, in political, 
mental and commercial interests. This attainment is compara- 
tive; we have not an ideal state perfection, but nation is com- 
pared with nation, and each is viewed as a factor in the problem 
of the werld’s well being, to be valued by its potency in sum- 
ming the general result. A people's civilization is its individual- 
ity ; individuality is the exercise of influence ; supremacy is 
larger opportunity for exercising influence, with the probability 
of change through the influence of others; hence Russian 
supremacy implies the accession of Russian elements to 
uropean civilization, and a change in Russian character. It 
also implies the superiority of Russian civilization to that of 
Turkey, for how can one influence be supplanted by another 
not superior to it?) To draw a brief contrast between the tem- 
pers of the two peoples, and to offer a few conjectures as to 
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the future of Russia and Europe (for European Turkey will 
hardly be said to have a future) is the purpose of these pages. 

Russia has been most unfortunate in its subjugation by the 
Mongols. No sooner had Norman rulers laid the foundation 
of law and education, and the principalities attained prosperity, 
than Mongol arms and degradation destroyed these gains. 
After two centuries of struggle, the union of the dukedoms 
resulted in freedom and the establishment of the Kingdom of 
Ivan 3rd. His marriage with the niece of the emperor of the 
last Byzantine empire introduced Italian art and architecture 
into Russian cities, whose work is seen in the Kremlin and 
Cathedral of the Assumption at Moscow. Printing was 
brought to Russia in the middle of the 16th century. Anarchy 
checked the development of the country until the accession of 
Romanoff, and later, Sophia and Peter the Great again secured 
peace and national growth. After Peter's death French influ- 
ence expelled native advancement in civilization, which re- 
ceived no aid in the foreign conquests of Catherine and the 
wars of Nicholas. Since Alexander's abolition of serfdom 
and the introduction of railways and the telegraph, the pro- 
gress of Russian civilization has been rapid and permanent. 


Such is a brief historical note of one of the “ Great Powers.” 

Commercially, Russia has indeed become great. The 
river Volga alone floats yearly to the sea goods to the value 
of $160,000,000, gold: the great fairs of the Empire do a 
business of $240,000,000, gold, yearly ; while the foreign trade 
by sea is five times that by land: the yearly export of canals 
is $70,000,000 gold, and over 15,000 factories, exclusive of 
iron and metal works, employ 465,000 hands, and produce 
articles amounting to $250,000,000 gold, in addition to the 
industries of the manufacturing villages. Russia gives to the 
world each year $15,000,000 worth of gold and 750,000 tons 
of iron; although in portions of the country forests cover 90 
per cent. of the land, 271,000,000 acres are under cultivation. 
Since the days of Peter the Great, government policy has aided 
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and protected the Russian artisan: the freedom of serfs: the 
freedom guaranteed by the government to all moral religions ; 
the abolition of the punishment of scourging; the restriction 
of capital punishment to traitors,—all are provisions of none 
but enlightened and civilized rule. 

The attitude of royalty to education is shown in the yearly 
expenditure of some $750,000 for the Department of Public 
Instruction; 50,000 miles of telegraph bring revenue to the 
royal treasury, and 10,000 miles of railway connect important 
points of the realm ; 9 universities, 100 gymnasia, and over 
40,000 schools show a desire for education ; from the fact that 
22,000,000 letters are sent annually, would infer a popular 
knowledge at least of reading and writing ; 


g; the Imperial 
Library of St. Petersburg, containing more than 1,000,000 
volumes, is among the finest in the world. From these data 
we reasonably conclude that Russia is a highly progressive 
nation, and hence a civilized and civilizing nation. The rule 
of her Czars has undoubtedly been tyrannical in some degree, 
but her people have shown themselves a liberal, liberty loving 
race: of this disposition America has had substantial evidence 
in Russian sympathy during national troubles. 

The story of the Turk in Europe is a brief one. Before 
the niece of Constantine brought the beginnings of Art and 
Architecture to Russia, her uncle fell on the walls of his capital, 
fighting the Turk. From robbery and rapine in Asia, the 
Mohammedan had crossed to Europe to pursue a like course 
in the subjugation of the Greek Christians. With the con- 
quests and supremacy of Solomon the Lawgiver, Turkish rule 
in Europe reached its highest point, and has since steadily de- 
clined. The Turkish power grew from the wars and victories 
of a band of mercenaries who moved the Saracens ; cut-throats 
and robbers by trade, they have ever remained so. The 
growth of the Turkish Empire has been the aggregation of 
the foulest crimes, committed without excuse. Orchav smote 
his Christian subjects with the loss of their first born, and added 
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to his robber horde the Janizaries. Bajazet plundered for 


human booty to enrich his harem, and set the fashion of secur- 
ing an undisturbed possession of the throne by fratricide. The 
conqueror of “ New Rome” enslaved the Greek church as a 
tool of tyranny, while the boasted “ Lawgiver” was deterred 
from the massacre of the entire Christian population only by 
pecuniary considerations. If such was the growth of Turkish 
power, what must have been and now be its decline? Greece, 
with old time courage, has won freedom : corruption has eaten 
into the vitals of Turkish government service until it has be- 
come a stench in the nostrils of Christendom ; the massacre 
of the Christians has wrung a remonstrance from even purse 
proud England, and horrified the human world. We can form 
little idea of the real state of civilization in Turkey; data 
from which to judge of her commercial advancement are few 
and vague, and Time has proved that Turkish statements con- 
cerning governmental policy and internal administration are 
Turkish lies. We know that a garden of the earth isa waste; 
that one of the largest Turkish revenues is the Capitation tax, 
from which the Osmanli are excepted; while the great re- 
source of the Sultan is the Harvest Tithes, whereby, from the 
scanty living of 12,000,099 Christians, Turkish profligacy is 
supported. Against the $24,000,000 of Harvest Tithes, we 
find an expenditure for Public Instruction of $350,000! Turk- 
ish literature is a mere translation of Persian authors ; Turk- 
ish thought is an aping of European learning and vices. The 
religious policy of the government is butchery; its industrial 
policy, extortion; its internal administration, outrage: its 
diplomacy, a lie: in this land woman isa beast; man, a brute. 
What think you, is this a civilized realm ? 

To the student of nations, the results of Russia's triumph 
will be most interesting. Russian exports will find more 
ready passage to the marts of Europe and the United States : 
the development of iron manufactures may lead Russia to 
rival England in this industry ; in wheat production the United 
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States has long since felt her competition ; her ships may in 


time contest with England the claim to be * Carriers for the 
World.” 

rhe past year has brought to American notice the powerful 
novels of Ivan Tourgeneff, which were a_ revelation to many 
of the grace and fire of the Slavic mind; we have welcomed 
the Russian ideal of music in Ruberstein ; her military genius 
has kindled our admiration in the Cash and intrepidity of 
Skobeleff; never had prince or potentate a grander reception 
in a republic than Alexis received at our hands. The in- 
creased foreign intercourse of the Russian people will advance 
with rapid pace the country’s civilization ; ideas as well as 
goods are exported and imported, and the recently aroused 
Russian mind will not be slow in appropriating to itself the 
mental stores of other lands, while the intellectual world at 
large will gain the riches of a national genius, whose strength 
and beauty have been as yet merely indicated. The advance- 
ment of the Greek Church will be hailed with joy by all who 
have shuddered at Moslem atrocities, perpetrated in the name 
of Allah ; burdened with superstition as it is, it preserves the 
germ of a pure and innocent faith, and in its refutation of 
Papal authority affords no hindrance to the fidelity of the sub- 


ject. E. P. D. 


ELIA. 


Some authors address us with the authority of masters to 
incite and to teach ; others are content to jest before us, as 
players, striving only to enliven an idle hour or refresh the 
wearied mind. Elia belongs to neither of these classes. He 
is a companion, not a guide to lead us in our travels, but a 


comrade to join in our rambles. We share his musing, we 
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dream his dreams, and even his half-concealed pleasantries, sly 
hits at others of the company seem confidentially addressed to 
us. When he is in a pensive mood, we need not to be told of 
his sadness ; we have that instinctive sympathy which one 
feels in the presence of a sorrowing friend. When he is gay, 


he inspires in us the same spirit. He does not tell us of jokes, 
but jests with us. He has that happy faculty, so invaluable 
for a humorist, of expressing just so much of a conceit that its 
full drollery may flash upon the readers as a discovery of his 
own. It is this quality which gives such a zest to the more 
delicate varieties of humor. We all have a secret pride in our 
own powers of penetration, and moreover there is in all a cer- 
tain independence which makes it necessary to thorough enjoy- 
ment, that we should owe it partly to ourselves. Perhaps to 
this is due the fact that a witticism repeated loses half of its 
raciness. It is all prepared and requires nothing on our part 
but to receive it. We are expected as a matter of course to 
sce the point. That argues nothing for us ; it is no more than 
others have done before, and we can claim no merit for discov- 
ering it. The sense of ownership is lacking, and straightway 
a spirit of resistance is aroused. As Lamb himself says, we 
have a very imperfect sympathy for one that has his thoughts 
all arranged and presents them to us completely formulated. 
“We can never cry halves in any thing he finds.” “In fact, 
he does not find but bring.” We don’t like to have our neigh- 
bor unpack his wealth before us and to be compelled to admire. 

Of such a fault Lamb cannot be justly accused. If any 
thing can be charged against him, it is that he trusts too much 
to his reader. As he himself acknowledges his own mind 
was “rather suggestive than comprehensive ; delighting in 
hints and half hidden meanings,” and this very characteristic, 
displayed in his writings, has sometimes involved them in ob- 
scurity, so that much of his fine humor is often unappreciated. 
This is an undeniable defect, for however much men may dis- 
like to have wit forced upon them, it is still more aggravating 
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to one’s pride to be unable to grasp that which one must 
secretly acknowledge is almost within reach. But with Lamb, 


even to miss the force of a pun can be endured, for it is caused 
by a too flattering estimate of the powers of his reader, and 
besides, occasional obscurity can be pardoned in such a delight- 
ful companion as Elia. This power of producing the sensation 
of personal association is displayed most vividly in his descrip- 
tive essays. Many writers aim in description to produce an 


five us an accurate con- 


exact representation of the scene, to g 
ception of its external features. Not so with Lamb. In these 
essays especially, does he seem to write from the hearts of his 
readers, so that the objects are not so much read about, as 
seen. He aims, not to give accurate knowledge, but to pro- 
duce in us the very sensations that the scene itself would 
arouse. He does not describe, but he seizes upon us and car- 
ries us with him in his rambles. We tread with him the 
streets of London, and feei rather than picture the decaying 
grandeur of the South Sea House; we seem ourselves to walk 
through the streets of Oxford, to wander in reverential awe 
among her ancient halls and to silently admire the venerable 
folios of the Bodleian. Our actual knowledge of the number 
and size of her buildings may be but slightly increased, yet we 
feel that we have seen Oxford 

From his reveries too, we get this same sense of compan- 
ionship. True, they lack the awfulness which so powerfully 
affects us in the gorgeous dreams of De Quincy, but they have 
instead a gentleness and quaintness which strike a sympathetic 
chord in every breast. The effect is undoubtedly increased 
by the fact that his dreams were of the past with which all are 
more or less familiar and which belongs to all alike, rather 
than of the future which must vary with the individual. He 
could listen in silent admiration to the eager anticipations and 
the glowing prophecies of Coleridge, but in the building of 
those magnificent castles his mind had no share. 
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As he acknowledges he was “ naturally shy of novelties— 
sanguine only 


a 


new faces, new books, new years.” He was 
in the prospect of former times.” He was diffident, and the 
mighty future, so strange and yet so absolute, overpowered 
him, and he shrank from it. But with the past he was familiar 
and he loved it and all connected with it. As a boy he was 
always delighted to visit a certain ancient mansion, through 
whose apartments he might range at will. Its antique tapes- 
try, gloomy corridors, lonely terraces and galleries of ancient 
portraits had such a charm for him even then, that all the plea- 
sures of fields and books and woods could not break the spell. 
He loved, even at that age, to stand before some time-worn 
picture and “ hold communion with the past.” All connectéd 
with antiquity had a charm for him. How indignant he was 
when the old effigy of Shakespeare in Stratford church was re- 
painted and made to look fresh and new! It seemed to him 
almost a desecration. How he delights in the old dramatists! 
And these he prefers in their antique folio editions. Indeed 
they owe much of their recent popularity to his love of the 
venerable. He loved to rummage among them, and bring to 
light their beauties, and it was largely through his instrumen- 
tality that their merits became so generally recognized. Like 
the ivy of his native England, he imparts an added charm to 
the antiquity in which he delights. 

Lamb was a dreamer, ‘but even his dreams were not ambi- 
tious. His mind was not of that bold creative stamp which 
loves to picture for itself new scenes of action, and strives to 
mould the world in accordance with its own ideas. He be- 
longed rather to that class of men who take the world as they 
find it, who remember only the pleasures of the past and are 
content to enjoy the present unchanged. He was “in love 
with this green earth, the face of town and country,—sun and 
sky and breeze and solitary walks and summer holidays and 
the greenness of the fields, society, the cheerful meal and 
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candle light and fireside conversations and innocent vanities 
and jests.” They were realities to him and he would not 
have them changed. 

We never find him planning any great social revolutions, 
or originating any Utopian schemes. In this he differed from 
his literary companions, and intimate friends, Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, who were always longing for a better state, an 
ideal society. Lamb saw too much beauty in the universe to 
wish it otherwise. With him every thing had a cheerful 
aspect. His humor could make light even of his daily drudg- 
ery, and he could wander through University halls without 
repining at the hard lot that had deprived his early manhood 
of their shelter. His saddest moods were not dreary winter 
storms, but rather showery April days, with many breaks in 
the clouds, and many gleams of sunshine to relieve the scene. 
Even his joyless school-years must have some _ holidays. 
Where others saw only dinginess and gloom, he found his 
quaintest and most interesting pictures. Witness his descrip- 
tions of the Old Benchers of the Temple. Even the street- 
beggars were not so devoid of comeliness, that he could not 
discover in them some charm. In this he most resembles his 
favorite, Chaucer, who, from his own coarse age, extracted 
enough of beauty to make immortal pictures. 

It cannot be claimed for his essays that they display ex- 
tensive information, or thorough scientific knowledge, or even 
that they are accurate views of history or of literature. They 
are simply informal collections of stray thoughts, letters as it 
were from an intimate friend. Yet when tired of serious work, 
we seek for a cheerful, healthful, companion, whose conversa- 
tion may be elevated yet not oppressive, enlivening yet not 
debasing, we can not do better than seek such an one in the 


Essays of Elia. 
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A TRIP TO CURRITUCK SOUND. 


Cold, cheerless and rainy dawned the morning of Feb. 2, 
1874, as we left the Norfolk, Va., wharf on board ‘the little 
steamer Cygnet, bound for Currituck Beach via the Dismal 
Swamp Canal and Currituck Sound. 

We had left New York on Saturday afternoon in the 
steamer Isaac Bell in a cold northeast snow storm. We had 
tumbled and tossed in an unceasing gale all the way down the 
bleak New Jersey coast, until, late on Sunday afternoon, the 
Capes of Virginia were safely passed. Hampton Roads opened 
wide its friendly arms to receive us and we glided quietly to 
the Norfolk Pier. 

Amid the snow and bitter cold of New York at mid-winter 
we had pictured to ourselves an Earthly Paradise to be 
entered upon at Norfolk. The Jordan of our sea voyage was 
past and we had entered Canaan ; but apart from the absence 
of snow, we could detect but little difference in the climate we 
had left and the one we now experienced. Hardly liking to 
confess our disappointment we determined to push on early 
the next morning, farther South, and reach as quickly as pos- 
sible our desired Haven—Currituck Beach, where, having suffi- 
ciently armed ourselves, we hoped to slaughter innumerable 
wild-fowl and return home covered witi feathers and glory. 

The Cygnet soon entered the Canal and the strange scene 
was full of interest. Now we rushed rapidly along, between 
high narrow banks, the paddle wheels of our diminutive craft 
as they churned the muddy water into foam, awakening the 
echoes and scaring up far ahead solitary wild ducks whose 
flight we joyfully watched as prophetic of good things to come ; 
again we would almost pick our way through a dense forest 
swamp where the current of the canal glided with a snake’s 
stillness, the dull gray of the sky above the dark forest 
combining to make the scene gloomy and oppressive. Once 
in a while we would make a landing at a small platform 
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erected in the swamp on the side of the canal. The 
deck-hands would throw out some freight, though seldom any 
native would be seen, and we would pursue our course seem- 
ingly in a land of perfect solitude and desolation. Often the 
canal was su narrow that after a landing had been made the 
deck-hands were obliged to push the bow of the boat away 
from the bank with a long pole before we could recommence 
our journey. 

The loneliness and utter dreariness of the great Swamp 
recalled most vividly Longfellow’s lines commencing 

“ Tn dark fens of the Dismal Swamp 
Phe hunted negro lay.” 

The theory has lately been started that this Swamp instead 
of ‘an abode of Death, is most healthy, and that to live for a 
year amid its depths is certain cure for consumption and kind- 
red ills. Be this true or not, although the body might be 
strengthened the mind surely could not but be injuriously 
affected by the darkness and solitude. 

By two o'clock in the afternoon we left the Swamp and 
entered Currituck Sound. The scene had changed from the 
narrow canal to the broad waters of the Sound ruffled by the 

j wind and stretching immediately before us to the gray hori- 
zon. The long low barrier beach which runs along the North 
Carolina coast was on our left, restraining the wild Atlantic 
billows whose white tops “ frothing like yeast’ we could see 
across the beach as they dashed with thundering roar upon 
the desolate strand. Merciless they looked, and we shuddered 
at the possible fate of those who should be exposed to their 
mad fury. The past winter has afforded them, alas, too many 
victims, and the wrecked Huron and Metropolis have borne 
sad witness to the perils of this stormy coast. 

On the right, five miles distant from the beach, was the 
low mainland, swamp and forest combined, which was indeed 

tame and uninteresting. But soon we could see that which 
gives Currituck Sound its fame and induces those in search of 
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sport to travel thither. The whole surface of the Sound for 


miles was covered with flocks of geese, while in the air above 
and around us the wild-fowl flew unceasingly in all directions 
and in countless numbers. We had reached the great Wild- 
Fowl resort of North America, the winter-home of the 
migratory birds that pursue thier untiring journey inthe Ver- 
nal and Autumnal Seasons along the celestial highways. For 
two miles from the shore on the beach side of the Sound, and 
extending along it nearly a hundred miles the water is not 
more than a foot and a half in depth; and in these shallows 
grow the wild celery and reeds which furnish food for the 
Wild-Fow! congregated here from all parts of the Continent 
during the Winter. 

Every year, as the advantages of Currituck become better 
known, more and more sportsmen and travellers are drawn 
thither. But the unrivaled opportunities it affords for sporting 
have been preserved or at least protected for a while from de- 
struction by an influx of visitors through the purchase of these 
marsh lands by Hunting Clubs whose laws, formed for the 
benefit of their members and security of their privileges are 
most rigidly enforced. We were bound to the first formed and 
best of these clubs, the famed Olid Currituck Club. As we 
drew near our destination, our pulses quickened when we saw 
the immense number of birds, and we felt that if we failed to 
be successful sportsmen it would not be from lack of game. 

Night was closing in as the steamer drew up to the Poplar 
Branch wharf where we were to take a sai!-boat across the 
Sound to the Club House, on the Beach. The trip promised 
to be a short one and we quickly glided over the first half of 
the way. The rain which had been falling during the day had 
now changed into fog, and the only sound was the ripple of 
the water as we sailed gently on, and the cry of Wild-Fowl in 
the marshes far ahead. Suddenly what seemed to us a heavy 
crash of thunder right under our bows made us spring to our 
feet with fright and peer anxiously forward into the gloom. 
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Impulsively we shouted each to the other frantic inquiries and 
ejaculations. The boatman alone was unmoved, and smiling 
at our alarm said “ Flock of swan scared up.” Scarcely had 
he finished when another clap of lesser strength succeeded 
and then they followed at intervals of afew moments. Under- 
standing the motive of the alarm we could now laugh heartily, 
and admire the skill with which the boatman would tell from 
the noise of their wings as they rise from the waters, whether 
the birds were swan, geese, or ducks and even distinguish 
the various kinds of the latter species. 

We had now entered the marshes and had but a mile or 
two further to go. The boatman, confused by the fog and the 
number of channels around us, imparted to us the pleasant 
information, as the boat suddenly ran aground, that we would 
probably have to remain where we were all night. Resigned 
to our fate we had settled ourselves as comfortably as possible 
for the night, when the sudden lifting of the fog revealed to us 
the Club House but a half mile ahead. 

Pushing the boat into the channel we sped teward the 
light and soon were exchanging greetings with our friends in 
the hospitable sitting-room, before a bright fire, while a crowd 
of gunners, negroes, and hunting dogs of all sizes and shapes, 
crowded around the door gazing at the arrivals from the North 
and far off New York. 

The next morning after our early breakfast we sallied forth. 
The day was a fine one and rowing in a light boat to a point 
a mile away, we formed our blind by bending down the reeds, 
placed our decoys, drew up the boat into the reeds and awaited 
developments. These soon came and continued to come all 
day. First a flock of canvas-backs would circle around our 
decoys and we would lay two or three of their number low. 
Then came a flock of wild-geese flying low over the Point; 
breathless, motionless, we watched them approach, until when 
right over us, jumping up we discharged our guns among 
them and several of the fine birds came wheeling to the ground. 
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Now and then a swan or two would afford us a shot as they 
flew by, and so the day wore on. Those who are sportsmen 
and who have experienced the keen delight of such a day as 
I speak of, who have felt the ceaseless charm of the excite- 
ment of the sport, the restless eager watching, the sudden 
Wink! Down! the breathless waiting as the birds approach, 
the cold chill of disappointment as they seem to turn away, 
the revulsion of feeling as they once more approach and the 
thrill of pleasure as with the deafening report the feathered 
beauties came tumbling down, know how all description fails. 

In the evening gathering up the spoils of the day we re- 
turned to the Club House, where after a smoking supper we 
fought our battles o’eragain. Lulled by the roar of the break- 
ers and the dull blended noise of the water fowl we sank into 
a profound and dreamless sleep. 

Two or three days more of such rough sport and we 
turned our faces homeward, laden with game. Autumn ne'er 
returns and the “ Nights grow colder and longer” but our 
thoughts turn toward Currituck. We see the “ Birds of Pas- 
sage flying South and long to follow.” May our iongings be 
fulfilled and may we soon revisit the Mecca of all Wild-Fowl 
sportsmen and enjoy another trip to Currituck Sound. 


J. B. T. 





— —-———— +o 


SHAKESPEARE’S USE OF THE SUPERNATURAL. 


In Shakespeare's hand the drama became new, original and 
unique. It differed vastly from the ancient classic drama in 
its nature, schemes and processes. The times had changed, 
the theatre conformed to their demands. Nearer to the 
Shakespearean drama, in time as well as in likeness, were the 
old Miracle Plays. 

As the name implies, these Plays took for granted the 
operation of the supernatural, and that to such an extent as to 
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far transgress the bounds of probability. With such an ele- 
ment firmly imbedded in the minds of the people, we can easily 
conceive how naturally and practically Shakspeare came to 
use the supernatural in his works. 

Coming closer to the poet himself, we can trace the super- 
natural element to the very constitution of his nature. This 
is evident from the Sonnets which it is now conceded are 
autobiographical, “ distinctly, intensely, painfully” so. Masson 
says, “in a style and after a fashion of autobiography so 
peculiar that we can cite only Dante in his Vita Nuova, and 
Tennyson in his In Memoriam, as having furnished similar 
examples of it.” Now the chief characteristic of the Sonnets 
is a pensive sadness, a melancholy, a brooding upon the mys- 
terious. Well do the tear-stained words, “ The eye is not 
satisfied with seeing, nor the ear filled with hearing,” express 
the sorrowful conclusion. Yet Shakespeare was not a melan- 
choly man. His philosophy, his art, his religion, prevented 
it. All these kept his life from morbid melancholy, but by no 
means eradicated that ultimate mood of his soul, a speculative 
meditative dwelling upon the supernatural. This is the 
essence of all genius: a belief in something beside mere mat- 
ter and law, a longing for satisfaction to the spiritual nature. 
A Hamlet, a Jacques, are the productions of such a frame as 
this. 

But there is a lighter, a more artificial reference to the 
supernatural found in Shakespeare. It is not founded on the 
nature of the man, but brought in for the uses and necessities 
of the drama ; not exhibiting the soul of the poet, but making 
manifest his skill and art. Less deep, less grand, least per- 
sonal it is; but more skillful, more artistic, most necessary to 
the life of the play. Still it is no mere device, invented for 
the exigencies of the piece; on the contrary, we shall find it 
embodies and exhibits some great truth, and to bring this out 
shall be ouraim. Let us take for this purpose three examples : 
the fairies of the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” the ghost in 
“ Hamlet,” and the witches in “ Macbeth.” 
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First then the fairies. And oh, how rollicking, how jolly, 
how full of life and mirth they are! Not a cloud casts its 
shadow over their paths. Nature is ideal in its beauty, the 


night in its pleasantness. The grass seems softer, the flowers 
more beautiful, the moonlight more fascinating, when the little 
folk bask on the verdure, and swing in the petals, or fly 
through the silver light. Fun and jollity and pleasure make 
up their existence : the life of the ephemerae in its brightness, 
of the gods in its duration. 

Dreams may have significance,—waking-dreams, like the 
grand old allegories of Bunyan, and sleeping-dreams, when 
the mind is still awake and the poor overtasked brain finding 
no rest in the body’s sleep is still running on. And so these 
fairics, dreams personified, may be the beautiful and poetical 
representations of nature in her various forms as she appeals 
anon to the mind and to the heart of man. The little crea- 
tures are the green leaves and the brilliant flowers, the purling 
brooks and the leaping waterfalls, all familiar objects, but never 
more beautiful than under this design of Shakspeare’s. This 
is the highest, the most playful, use of the supernatural, giv- 
ing to the children’s delights and the old-wives’ superstitions a 
typical place, heightening their beauty with the increase of 
their significance. 

The bell is tolling one. From the royal palace at Elsinore 
came the sounds of revelry. “ The king doth wake to-night,” 
and mirth and music rule the hour. Hearts are beating high 
with hopes which feel no shadow of approaching gloom, and 
tinkling feet are keeping time to strains which have no sad 
refrain. As the jocund health is drunk, the great cannon 
bruits it to the skies until the heavens respond the earthly 
thunder. No eye looks with suspicion on the King and Queen 
of Denmark, and yet they lead the dance only to still the 
heavy beatings of two guilty hearts. No whisper comes of 
danger, and in their gaiety little reck they of the scene with- 
out. There, upon a platform stand two guards, keeping their 
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mysterious watch. The Prince of Denmark bears them com- 
pany, for tidings of a ghostly visitant have reached his ears, 
The full moon slants over the castle towers, and falls upon his 
face, so intellectual, so refined, so noble, and withal so sad. 
The breaking sea sends its deep echoes from the beach, and 
the sentinel’s star burns westward of the pole, when the 
“majesty of buried Denmark” stalks with solemn march past 
the three watchers. His shadowy form is covered with full 


armor, but the beaver is lifted revealing “a countenance more 
in sorrow than in anger,” and very pale, with eyes fixed on 
his son most constantly. 

Leigh Hunt says, “ A ghost story, to be perfect, must im- 
ply some great sentiment,—something that comes out of the 
next world to remind us of our duties in this: or something 
that helps to carry on the idea of our humanity into after life, 
even when we least think we shall take it with us."". Such an 
aim justifies any violence which may be done to the ordinary 
course of nature. This it is which elevates the tragedy of 
Hamlet into an universal tragedy of life. The portent of the 
end, the keynote of the whole, is given when the Prince of 
Denmark,—or when the man in life,—is made aware of his 
duty by supernatural means, and argues from that fact an ex- 
istence after death. Solemn and practical is this lesson to all 
actors on life's stage, when, instead of the joyous happy thing 
existence ought to be, it becomes dark in its course and awful 
in its issue. 

The Witches in “ Macbeth.” 

« What are these 
So withered and so wild in their attire ; 
That look not like the inhabitants o’ the earth, 
And yet are on "t?” 

The Wierd Sisters made a mysterious haunting presence 
of evil, which underlies the whole play and cannot be put 
aside. Their existence, linked to the life of Macbeth by the 
sympathy of evil with evil, envelopes him with a terrible inter- 
est. “ Haunted, possessed,” the import of the words becomes 
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terrific when we obtain a glimpse of the accursed things whose 


life is woven into the web of Macbeth’s. Their dwelling-places 
were the lightning-blasted heaths, and * the pit of Acheron.” 
Their delights were in “the fog and filthy air,” in storms, 
ship-wrecks and disaster. Their interests were with human 
wickedness, discord, and moral deformity. 

An explanation of these beings, consistent with the “ invin- 
cible morality” of Shakespeare, is to conceive of them as the 
embodiments of the wickedness in a man’s soul, its possibilities 
of crime projected on the outer world. They are powerful : 
how powerful is only known by resistance. But they are not 
omnipotent. Necessity lies only in the most perfect freedom, 
and as long as that freedom has the consciousness of power— 
if we may so express it—and is unfettered by constant bias, 
the edicts of Destiny are virtual myths. A wicked heart may 
allure with bewildering seductions, may hold out glittering 
hopes, may practice cunning self-deception, but a profound 
faith in free agency will strip off all disguises ; and, looking at 
the simple truth, will choose “lex and act accordingly. So 
these wierd sisters are the echoes of Macbeth’s desires and 
plans ; their promises and predictions are his hopes and fears, 
made material not only for the uses of the drama but also to 
show how the natural world is brought into imagined connec- 
tion with a man’s evil schemes, to afford fancied aid by coin- 
cidences, and an attenuated excuse on the plea of fate. But 
we cannot exclude the presence of fatality entirely from this 
drama. Its presence and essence are felt every time the wierd 
sisters throw their shadow over Macbeth's soul. But it is not 
the blind fatalism of the ancients. It is the destiny which the 
man is preparing for himself, the fate which his own actions 
are working out. Surely and swiftly it approaches, following 
the course of the wayward life. When “the leaf grows sere 
it is at hand. The witches are disenchanted and 


and yellow, 
made furies and we see Evil its own avenger. The lamps of 
light and love are extinguished—it is dark. The altars of 
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purity and goodness are overthrown. The sacrificial incense 
of devotion and hope has become the poisonous vapor of cor- 
ruption and despair. The temple—man—is degraded.  P. 


_—_—_—_—__—__- @ -—__—_- 


THE MARSEILLAISE HYMN. 


Of all the arts and devices that have had a tendency in 
the past to elevate the condition of mankind, where is there 
one that has exercised a wider influence than music? Un- 
bidden, it comes stealing over its subjects, regardless of their 
condition, and imparts its spirit to them: accompanied by fit 
words, it becomes an irresistible power in moving men to 
action. 

Then, an interesting part of a people's history, is that of 
their national songs—songs that have had their origin, it may 
be, centuries ago, and yet to-day burst forth, at a moment's 
warning, with all their youthful vigor. However simple the 
air, however plain may be the words, there is yet something 
about these songs inspiring to every loyal heart. To him far 
away in foreign climes, a single strain brings with it a thrill 
of love and patriotism for his native land. In times of peril 
they cause the hearts of whole nations to throb in unison. 
Who can tell the influence of Scotland's patriotic songs ! 
At eventide, the glens are filled with melodious sounds, as the 
shepherd boys come singing down from their folded flocks. 
An invader appears. The very hills and mountains take up 
the alarm ; and throughout Scotland re-echoes the call to arms. 
All over the land, with songs proclaiming the daring deeds of 
former chiefs, the gathering hosts advance. 

But perhaps, since the days of Orpheus, the marvellous 
power of music over a nation has been best shown in the 
Marseillaise Hymn. It appeared at the time when the people 
were rousing themselves to throw off the civilization of 
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Charlemagne, to begin a new era in the history of the world. 
Adopted by a detachment of soldiers in the South, it was 
caught up by the people and spread like wild-fire through all 
France. Men, women, children chanted it day and night. 
And it seemed in those days of want as though it were their 
very sustenance. It possessed all the phases of the times. 
On the one hand it was adding fuel to breasts already 
burning with rage; on the other, it was a healing balm to 
breaking hearts. To-day it is mingled with curses against 
royalism ; to-morrow, with cries of “ Long live the King.” 
When terror reigned, it seemed to take the place of their 
banished religion. And all through the crowded prisons its 
sounds could ever be heard. Some breathing it forth in 
plaintive notes, as though it were a prayer; others screaming 
it forth in their agony. On the scaffold it served as priest, 
and the falling blade caused its notes to cease only to be taken 
up by the rabble as they went their ways for other victims. 
It marched with the soldiers to the fortress ; and there taught 
them to consider their country and their homes rather than 
the overwhelming numbers of the foe besetting them on every 
hand. 

It was on the marshy plains of Belgium: two armies 
were in deadly strife. The fight had continued since early 
morn; and now as the fogs of evening were mingling with 
the smoke of battle, the result was still undecided. For the 
French to stop now, was to lose the work of the day. The 
Austrians, in spite of charge after charge, had been able to 
hold one redoubt. Officers and men were exhausted. And 
now as night was coming on, all hopes of victory left 
even the most sanguine. But the commander, as his mind 
turned to that city heaving and groaning like a volcano, saw 
there awaiting him either a triumph or the guillotine. He 
calls heaven to witness that he would either conquer or die 
on the field of battle. The lines are again formed. A few 


words are spoken. He begins the Marseillaise Hymn, and 
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fifteen—twenty—thirty thousand voices join in: and as that 
mighty chorus rises above the din of battle the columns begin 
to move. Every heart is electrified. Onward! onward they 
go! until they sweep the Austrians from the field. Thus in 
a sense, as Carlyle savys,may Rouget De L'Isle be said to 
have gained the first victory for the French Republic. But 
while without, it was serving in a noble cause, within, it was 
reveling in scenes of horror unsurpassed in the history of the 
world. All France was in commotion. As one leader rises 
to the pinnacle of power and spreads desolation among his op- 
ponents, another begins to win the favor of the populace and 
gets control, while the other and his friends go to the scaffold. 


All over the land spring up those terrible instruments of 


death, and wherever loom up their dark outlines there ever 


hovering around are some strains of this wonderful song. 


At last the end came. Reason was again enthroned. Of 


all those who launched their barks, few there were who stood 
the storm. Friends and foes were alike engulfed in its turbid 
waters. But the Marseillaise Hymn survived. While men 
were rising and falling it went on with its terrible work— 
leading to patriotic deeds or revolting crimes; all the while 
exercising a power that nothing human could control. The 
National Convention could send its king to the scaffold; the 
Revolutionary Tribunal could hurry its thousands into eternity ; 
yet neither could control the fiery words of this song. It 
came forth, an evidence of its power over the people; a mon- 
ument to its author and an everlasting memento of that 
turning point in the civilization of the world. Historians may 
talk of the influence of Voltaire’s philosophy and the genius 
of Mirabeau in originating the revolution of ninety-three ; they 
may discuss the motives by which Danton and Robespierre 
were actuated ; but never did philosopher or statesman sway 
a people as did that humble military officer—Rouget De 
L’Isle—by means of his Marseillaise Hymn. 
lota. 
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VOICE OF THE ALUMNI. 


IS THERE A--BAD--PLACE ? 


The origin and early settlement of—the Bad Place —is in- 
volved in much doubt and obscurity. Some, whose deep 
experience with the subject entitle them to consideration, 
assert that the idea was first suggested by an ingenious theorist, 
(whose name is now lost,) upon witnessing for the first time 
the proceedings of a State legislature in session. This theory 
we cannot accept. For, while it must be admitted that the 
proceedings of a State legislature offer grounds for its support, 
the analogy fails in many essential particulars. To cite only 
one instance: The President, or Speaker, (or whatever his 
appellation may be,) of—the Bad Place—can, and does assume 
at will, the form of an Angel of Light. But, it has never, we 
apprehend, been maintained that a member of any State legis- 
lature, even Speaker or President, has ever been able to assume 
the form of an Angel of Light. Moreover, it can be easily 
proved that the doctrine of a—Bad Place—was promulgated 
long before there was a State legislature in existence. Taking 
all facts and circumstances into account it would be much 
easier to prove a converse theory: and the defect of the one 
just explicated is seen at once. We have given it merely as 
an example of many others, which, though plausible and 
ingenious, fail to satisfy the honest searcher after truth, and 
are all subject to some fatal defect. 

Although we cannot account for the origin and settlement 
of—the Bad Place—, we are not thereby to infer that it does 
not exist. Indeed its existence has never been strenuously 
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denied until within a very recent period. On the contrary, 
one religious sect to whom it is not necessary at this time to 
make any particular reference, hold it in high favor. By them 
it is regarded as a favorite route to heaven. While not as 
direct as the usual route, so they assert, it is, nevertheless, a 
highly popular one ; and possesses, when considered in a 
moral point of view, the advantage of being much cheaper 
than any other. The fact is a universal one, they argue, that 
no man will be eternally punished on account of his sins ; that 
it is absolutely necessary, however, for those sins to be thor- 
ougly burned out—" singed off” as it were; in much the 
same way, we presume, that the cook is accustomed to singe 
off the hairs and pin-feathers of the domestic fowl, preparatory 
to roasting ; that—the Bad Place—is just the place where this 
can be done the cheapest and to the best advantage ; and, 
finally, that after this performance has been satisfactorily 
accomplished, there is a safe and sure road out. Judging from 
the great number who travel that way, this route, it must be 
admitted is highly popular. Neither can it be denied that 
there are certain tough old roosters whose moral appearance 
would be greatly improved by being subjected to the singeing 
process already alluded to; nor that—the Bad Place—is fitted 
up with all the modern appliances for accomplishing this de- 
sirable end. But on what grounds are we to believe that there 
is a safe and sure road out? To this question no satisfactory 
answer has been given, although often attempted. And as the 
perfection of this (w)hole doctrine depends entirely upon the 
demonstration, beyond a reasonable doubt, that such a road 
does actually exist, failing to establish this, the doctrine itself 
fails altogether. It does no good for its supporters to show 
that a road broad, easy, smooth, (macAddamized, as it were,) 
leads to—the Bad Place —when they cannot demonstrate that 
there is one leading out. As has been well said, in this busi- 
ness there must be no risks. 
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This very defect in the doctrine which we have briefly en- 
deavored to explain, is the chief cause of this great modern 
opposition to the existence of—the Bad Place—. For, say its 
opponents, what are we to do about it? Must we, the Free 
and Glorious American People, surrender our rights and privi- 
leges without a single struggle? Must we quietly submit to 
being burned half to death, and no means provided for our 
escape ? Does such a state of affairs comport with that con- 
stitutional liberty, which is our boast? Either provide us, 
they say, with a dona fide road from this fire, or we will not 
submit to being burned. 

How this war cry was taken up and how it has resounded 
over every part of our country, it is needless to describe here. 
As is well known, the opposition was first started by some 
well known citizens of Brooklyn, whose personal interests were 
believed to be largely at stake. From Brooklyn it not only 
spread rapidly to Blackwell's Island and to New York, places 
comparatively well known ; but even obtained a footing in the 
wild and desolate regions of Flatbush and on the remote and 
inhospitable shores of Communipaw. In New York, where 
the excitement was greatest, a large and influential body of 
citizens held a private meeting to discuss the matter thor- 
oughly ; and to devise some plan by which this opposition 
could be rendered of practical benefit. A convention was 
decided on. Delegates from all the chief cities of the United 
States were to be invited to attend, one delegate for every 
20,000 inhabitants. It was decided to keep the matter entirely 
secret, as thereby all discordant elements would be excluded, 
and the convention would be able to work with much greater 
harmony and dispatch. Indeed,the whole affair was conducted 
so secretly,—the delegates even being secretly appointed by a 
special committee—that this is the first and only account 
which has been given of it : and this account would never have 
been given to the public had not the merest accident placed 
the verbatim report of the stenographer in our hands. The 
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gth of January was the day fixed for the convention. The 


notes of the stenographer, while full and explicit in every 
other particular, fail to state in what building it was held. But 
this is immaterial. 

The convention met on the oth, at 7:30 in the evening. 
With the exception of four or five western delegates all were 
present. On the stage, among other prominent citizens, sat 
in a body, the aldermen of the city of New York ; being pres- 
ent by special invitation. Each alderman was richly attired ; 
and each wearing a large diamond in his shirt front, the insig- 
nia of his office, carried in his hand a printed programme of 
the convention ; while behind cach stood a page to read the 
programme, which otherwise would have been entirely useless. 
So munificently does the city of New York make provision 
for the interests of education ! 

The meeting was called to order by A. R. Bishop, delegate 
from Brooklyn; who was immediately elected permanent 
chairman, and who in a brief and concise speech set forth the 
object for which the meeting had been called. The committee 
which had been appointed to draft resolutions, retired ; and 
after a two hours’ deliberation returned with their report, citing 
the necessitics which had brought them together and calling 
attention to the great personal interests which every delegate 
must feel to be at stake, the committee urged harmonious, 
decided and immediate action. The report concluded by 
recommending the following preamble and resolutions. 


Whereas, Vhere has been and still is in existence a certain place or region, 
commonly known and desorbed by the symbol HeL,, where, as is generally be- 
lieved, it is the inevitable lot of a large and influential class of our most useful 
citizens to be confined indefinitely, and perhaps forever ; and 

Whereas, The customs and laws of the said Hel,, are contrary to and in 
direct violation of the spirit of The Free American People, which can in no 
way and under no circumstances allow any interference with its personal rights ; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we express in the strongest terms our disapprobation of the 
sail HeL, aforesaid; as being contrary to the peace of the said, The Free 
Americaa People, the government and dignity of the same. 
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Resolved, That the said Hel.,, aforesaid, be, and the same is hereby abolished, 


absolutely and forever. 


Resolved, That these resolutions take effect immediately. 


The report of the committee being unanimously accepted, 
it was moved and seconded that the resolutions should be 
adopted. 

Then J. Burke rose. The necessities of the occasion, he 
said, demanded prompt and decisive action ; and he was glad 
to see that others were with him on that point. The resolu- 
tions which were before the meeting were well calculated, he 
thought, to accomplish the end for which it had been called. 
Words failed him to express his admiration for these resolu- 
tions. He admired them especially for their simplicity and 
power. In regard to the abstract question of the existence of 
a— Bad Place —there was little for him to say. All knew his 
views. As to the fact that there was a—Bad Place,—he cared 
nothing. That there was no water there—a complaint he had 
heard from a brother delegate—miattered little to him. He 
had not tasted water for the last ten years, and he never ex- 
pected nor wanted to taste it again. But there was a great 
principle at stake, and for which he was contending. His 
mind had for a long time been decided; and now he was 
ready to act. He should vote for the resolutions. 

Other remarks of a similar character were made by dele- 
gates from various cities, and it seemed as if the resolutions 
would be passed by a unanimous vote. But such was not to 
be the case. During the proceedings the Boston delegation 
had preserved an ominous silence. In the general enthusiasm 
which prevailed, however, little notice had been taken of this 
circumstance. Therefore when Silas Donohue, the leader of 
the delegation, arose and ascended the platform, he was greeted 
with a cheer that shook the building. 

* Gentlemen,” he began, “I cannot vote for these resolu- 
tions. [A stir in the audience]. It is with the deepest regret 
that I say it. But, gentlemen, before you judge me, let me 
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give you the unexampled experience I have had in relation to 
this subject ; and then, if you cannot think as I do, you, at 
least, will not condemn me. 

“ As you are aware, Benjamin Franklin was the first to dis- 
cover the art of bottling lightning. Since his time, however, 
great progress has been made in that useful art. Not only can 
ordinary lightning be secured with impunity, but, of late, scien- 
tists have even succeeded in bottling Jersey lightning, the 
most dangerous of known substances. | Hear, Hear!. The 
great difficulty of doing this, as you all know, lies in the fact 
of its extreme liability to evaporate through the neck of the 
bottle. One day while carelessly examining a bottle of this 
substance, I, without thinking removed the stopper, and 
a rapid evaporation commenced. The effect upon me 
was instantaneous and for a time [| lost all consciousness. 
When suddenly, and as if awaking from a dream, I found my- 
self standing in the centre of an immense room, where were 
seated a great number of beings, who did not belong to this 
world. Glancing around my eyes lighted upon an_ object sit- 
ting near where I stood, which made my hair rise on end. 
One glance was cnough. By the arrowhead on his tail, gentle- 
men, I knew I was standing in the awful presence of Satan 
himself. [Hear, Hear, and cat calls.] Instead of being angry, 
as I supposed he would be, he politely stuck out his tail for 
me to shake and asked me to take a seat. Then, seeing that 
all the chairs were occupied, he turned to a being sitting next 
to him, who wore a tail without any arrowhead on it, and 
said in a stern voice. “ Beelzebub, haint you got no man- 
ners? Git up and give the gentleman a seat.” Upon which 
Before the sentence could be finished, a 





I immediately 
bottle was scen to rise from the body of the hall, and the 
speech of Donohue was permanently interrupted. 

It is needless to give a detail of what followed. Every one 
knows the immense effect which a bottle has upon a meeting 
similar to the one of which we have just been giving an ac- 
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count. The convention, it is sufficient to say, broke up in dis- 
order before the resolutions were passed, and has not reassem- 
bled since. 

But it is not necessary to pursue this subject further. The 
question which we proposed to answer has been answered, 
For we have seen how the first and only attempt to abolish— 
the Bad Place—proved abortive, as all such attempts ever will 
be. Let the care-worn son of toil, then, rest in peace. Let 
him sleep in peace and quietness through the harrowing cau- 
dles which howl about his ears. Let him comfort himself 
that there is a—Bad Place—and that a day will come when 
others too shall know that it does exist. Max Wyk. 


——— 





THE REPORTER. 


The reporters of the daily press of the empire city have 
lately been holding high carnival at Princeton. It happened 
that some internal dissensions had broken out among the 
students, and the purpose of the visitation was to furnish the 
news loving public a relishable account thereof. 

Some frolic spirits from the Sophomore ciass had partici- 
pated in the traditional pastime of hazing a freshman. This 
led to retaliation on the part of the victims and bullets and 
bloodshed was the sequel. The Faculty went about diligently 
to seek out and punish the offenders. The reporter also went 
about his task with the laudable purpose not to be outdone by 
his professional brothers. The result was, that, serious as 
was the true condition of affairs, the public enjoyed the privi- 
lege of looking at it through a “ seventy-fifth objective,” and 
formed its judgment accordingly. 

The fact is indisputable that Princeton has been misrepre- 
sented, and the public gulled into an erroneous belief that it 
will be rather difficult to remove. For this result, however, 
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the reporter cannot be held responsible. He was only credu- 
fous and allowed himself to be victimized by designing stu- 
dents. It was no doubt both touching and painful to witness 
the unfaltering trust with which he received the most marvel- 
ous statements. Such faith in humanity is worthy of our 
most tearful admiration; but alas for the reporter, that he 
should be blind to a fact which has been patent to men of 
science and philosophers for at least a quarter of a century, 
namely, that there is ez?/ in the world. That his fate should 
have cast him into the midst of a generation so perverse is 
lamentable indeed ; for the deceiver is not confined to college 
walls, but lurks everywhere ready to pounce upon his unsus- 
pecting victim. Sad indeed is the fate of innocence in this 
deceitful world. 

Some foolish persons ‘tis true, complain that the college 
has suffered injury from the credulity of the reporter. But 
this is in the highest degree irrational. A moment's reflection 
will suggest to these individuals, that in times of disturbance 
it is perhaps impossible in the nature of things to get any- 
thing better than a tolerably good caricature of the truth. 
They should be thankful for the single grain of salt at the 
bottom of the porridge and postpone their demands for news- 
paper accuracy to the golden age wherein all the utopias shall 
be realized. Moreover these complainers have, unwittingly we 
would fain believe, been guilty of gross injustice to the daily 
Press. It has come nobly to the rescue of our broken laws. 

This chivalric mission has been undertaken by no less 
a personage than the New York 7Zimes. It may be laid 
down as a maxim that, “ A little hazing now and then is 
needed by the best Freshmen.” But when the amiable fresh- 
man attempts to defend himself with firearms, he defeats the 
moral ends of the universe and is an object of just reproba- 
tion to all mankind. Such evidently is the view taken by the 
New York Zimes. It speaks mildly vet firmly of the moral 
advantages that accrue to a freshman from being hazed, and 
depreciates all irreverent tampering with an institution that 
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dates back to ancestral times. But its editorial conscience is 
grievously vexed over the depraved efforts of the freshmen to 
frustrate traditional customs, and it tearfully entreats the au- 
thorities to institute a veritable reign of terror till the evil 
shall be effectually stamped out. A profane quibbler might 
find fault with the logic of the Zzxes in excusing the cause 
while crying out against the effect, but in discussing weighty 
matters irreverence is out of place. No doubt there is great 
moral efficacy in a shaved head, and if the application be ac- 
companied by spanking and other moral exercises, it will no 
doubt be productive of an unspeakable amount of good. 
The Zimes at least ought to know whereof it speaks, and its 
wisdom cannot be doubted after the wholesome admonition 
which the Faculty have received at its hands. The Alumnus 
may be allowed to speculate, however, whether the Zzmes 
would not have acted more sagely by supporting the Faculty 
in their endeavors to suppress hazing, which they not un- 
naturally conceive to lic at the bottom of all the difficulty. 
When a freshman is admonished to submit calmly to the jibes 
of his persecutors or to use only the weapons nature has given 
him, the advice is doubtless good but it sounds a little utopian, 
and the inferenceis not wholly unwarrantable that the reporter 
has usurped the editorial chair for the nonce and seeks to 
reform the world with his unsophistical morality. The edi- 
torial writer of the Zzmcs, however, does not stand alone on 
the high moral altitude to which he has climbed. He is one 
of an innumerable host who have eased their minds of vir- 
tuous and noble sentiments. The 772dwxe reporter closes a 
tolerably readable account of the Princeton disturbance with 
the opinion that such an occurrence would not be possible or 
even conceivable in any other American college. This state- 
ment finds its own sufficient reason and justification in the 
Tribune's own account of the matter. Swch a state of affairs zs 
indeed inconceivable to any but the credulous intellect of the 
reporter. But the affair is not without its ingenuous aspects 
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also. Of the ten lepers who were cleansed only one returned 
to give thanks. The Swx’s reporter no doubt had this noble 
precedent in view when he gracefully confessed that his story 
of a freshman’s bring ducked in the river turns out to be un- 
true, mainly because there is no river in the neighborhood to 
duck him in. The candor of such an admission excites our 
tearful admiration, and we would fain enthrone its author by 
the side of the father of his country. This reporter's noble- 
ness shines forth with the greater Justre when contrasted with 
the example of his more perverse brother of the 77ibune. 
That functionary took in the situation ata glance. There is 
no river in the vicinity, but fortunately there is a canal which 
will answer the purpose eqnally well, so the luckless freshman 
is submitted to repeated immersions in its pellucid but unpoetic 
waters. The last feather breaks the donkey's back. The 
editor of the Presbyterian contemplates the whole scene with 
laudable calmness, up to this point. at which he breaks out 
into the following prolonged and piteous yell : 

“But the shaving of a fellow student's head, inflicting 
torture worthy of the inquisition, and in its worst spirit, pitch- 
ing a fellow student, as described in the New York Z7ribune, 
into the canal, towing him out shivering and pleading, to be 
pitched back again as if he were a condemned dog, and con- 
tinuing until it was a problem whether life was left, are so 
brutal and murderous that a prison, instead of a Christian 
college, is the place for men of such murderous intent.” 

Though the act so indignantly denounced is an absolute 
and notorious fiction, yet who that has any poetry in his soul 
would grudge the ducking of a score of freshmen for such a 
masterpiece of eloquence asthis? It should ever be preserved 
by a grateful posterity and enrolled among those efforts of 
genius that have permanently enriched and beautified our 
literature. The above paragraph is a fine example too of 
that Christian charity and forbearance in love by which the 
judgments of the Presbyterian have always been so eminently 
characterized. With a deep sense of prospective loss, there- 
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fore, the Alumnus ventures the hope that the moral conscious- 
ness of the editor will cease to exact from him such inconti- 
nent sacrifices of self and truth in the interests of humanity. 
Such heroism would have met with joyful recognition in the 
times of Loyola, but the precious stuff is as good as thrown 
away on this wicked and perverse generation. Nothing, how- 
ever, can rob him of his guerdon of praise from all right 
thinking men. Hisimpassioned invective stands out in noble 
contrast to the lukewarmness of the /udependent and the 
Christian at Work, These journals allowed a golden oppor- 
tunity for distinguishing themselves to slip by unimproved | 
and were even stupid enough to keep their tempers and in- 
dulge in some timely and sensible remarks. Such indifference 
isin the highest degree reprehensible. But the worst has 
not been told. Amid the Arcadian throng of reporters was 
one lean and sullen visaged man whose conduct in the very 
midst of the drama is worthy of the strongest reprobation. 
With all the materials for a splendid romance lying loose at 
his feet the lVorld’s reporter showed an utter incapacity to 
rise above prosaic facts. What right had this monster to 
dampen the poetic ardor of his associates with his finical de- 
mand for facts ? Surely his conscience will be haunted in all 
time to come by the ghosts of disappointed readers who, seek- 
ing his columns for the “ Romance of the Haze” find to their 
deep chagrin merely a “ round unvarnished tale.” Such open 
disregard of the wishes of his friends ought to be visited with 
condign punishment. What the Alumnus wants, what the 
public wants, is a harrowing tale whose recital will cause 
“each particular hair to stand on end.” Let the interests of 
the college go to the dogs; it can take care of itself; and as 
for the facts of the case, why “ Truth crushed to earth will 
rise again,” and it will be all the stronger for having to rise 
without assistance. What the world needs is entertainment, 
and if the reporter cannot provide this and the Press deal it 
out to the multitude, so much the worse for the reporter and 


X. 


the Press. 
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VOICE OF THE STUDENTS. 


eo 


A REPLY. 


There is a general and, perhaps, well-founded impression 
abroad that the Halls are not doing the work they should do. 
Different writers in these columns think they have found 
the cause and have proposed different remedies. One writer 
in particular, we refer to “ More Anon alias P. B.” who from 
the persistency and boxer-like rapidity, with which he follows 
up his blows would seem to be peculiarly impressed with the 
idea that he had found the true cause in hall secrecy and the 
true remedy in non-secrecy. He further believes that even if 
the Halls are not degenerate they would be benefited by being 
opened. We firmly believe that the cause of the assumed 
Hall degeneracy is not secrecy, and that even if they are not 
degenerate, the removal of this veil will not benefit them. 

The first reason that this writer gives for the removal of 
secrecy is that it will give that “ healthful stimulus which every 
orator and debater experiences in the presence of a promiscu- 
ous assembly.” Our answer to this is that a promiscuous 
assembly may be an inspiration to the experienced but that it 
will frighten and chill beginners and that the Halls are estab- 
lished rather to give beginners experience than to give the 
experienced inspiration. A Senior who has by three years’ 
faithful work acquired some skill and much confidence, may 
be benefited by the stimulus which mixed public audiences 
give. But only such a Senior could forget that it is absurd to 
expect the trembling candidate for oratorical fame to make his 
first attempt before a Princeton audience, which contains some 
of the first intellects in the land, and has listened to a whole 
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generation of brilliant hallmen as Junior orators and on chapel 
and commencement stage. Instead of drilling himself among 
like-situated, sympathetic and appreciative hearers, the young 
orator is compelled to make his first audience, the most criti- 
cal and least sympathetic he will ever have. Many will be 
frightened from even an attempt. The aspirations of those 
who attempt and fail, as nearly all must at first before such an 
audience, will be frozen to death. In short, with open Halls, 
in a year their membership would decrease one half; in five 
years there would be no Halls. The remedy would kill the 
patient. The gentleman’s first argument for open Halls brings 
up an objection that not only completely outweighs the origi- 
nal argument but all others for a like object. How can non- 
secrecy benefit the Halls if there be no Halls to benefit? We 
might object this to cach of the succeeding arguments against 
secrecy but we will touch on the prominent ones independently. 

Passing by the point that ‘the whole paraphernalia of 
simulated mystery wears an ugly as well as an inexpressibly 


‘en 


silly look,” we come to the objection that it “ covers a multi- 
tude of sins” which are “ defended by a convenient appeal to 
use and want.” This charge that under cover of secrecy men 
will deliberately do themselves injury, we reject as utterly im- 
probable. Why one hundred and fifty sensible students met 
together for mutual improvement should deliberately support 
evils preventing improvement and why they should do this in 
secret rather than openly, is inconceivable. We deny the 
assertion. 

The next argument against secrecy is that it engenders a 
“ spirit of petty jealousy.” The facts will not sustain the 
assumption. There is at present no spirit of petty jealousy 
between the Halls. Weask “ More Anon alias P. B.” to point 
us a purer example of generous rivalry. In the second place 
opening the Halls, would have a tendency to awaken a spirit 
of petty jealousy, of ungenerous rivalry. Members of one 
Hall would be present at the exercises of the other. Some of 
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the baser sort would ridicule the failures, crimination and 
recrimination would follow. There would be far greater 
cause for petty jealousy with Halls open than with them secret. 

* Do away with sccrecy and what ground is left for trea- 
ties?” This he calls the “ very heart of the matter.” Trea- 
ties, he says, “ breed all manner of ill-feeling and suspicion ;” 
are the sources of “ hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness.” 
There is no one that knows any thing about the actual evils of 
treaties but knows that this is grossly exaggerating them. 
But the removal of secrecy will not remove the cause for trea- 
ties. There will be as much electioneering without secrecy 
as with it. The fact that new students can judge for them- 
selves will not prevent others from trying to influence them. 
Nor will the day ever come, while human nature is human 
nature, when they cannot be influenced. 

These are the objections brought up against secrecy in the 
first article. In the second “ P. B.” uses the first third of his 
space in elaborating a new argument, called “ First,” and the 
last two thirds in summing up the first third. This additional 
argument is that by abolishing secrecy “ we rid ourselves of 
that abominable class of interlopers” who enter hall from mere 
curiosity (“ prurient desire.”) |The defect in this argument is 
that it supposes that men who so enter hall cannot leave. The 
fact of the case is simply this. With the Halls secret, those 
that enter from curiosity alone, leave when this is satisfied. 
With the Halls open, these satisfy their curiosity beforehand, 
and do not enter. If there is in the Halls a “lazy” and 
“worthless” class of hangers-on it is from some other cause 
than curiosity or secrecy. If secrecy were removed, that cause 
and that class would still remain. 

Such are the reasons why “ More etc.” believes that secrecy 
is the cause of decline in the Halls and why independently of 
that they should remove the veil. We have one further an- 
swer to all of these arguments. The Halls for over a hundred 
years, have in the opinion of eminent graduates been doing a 
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work which almost equals that of the regular college curricu- 
lum. Secrecy has always been the controlling principle in 
their government. This has never changed. Other parts of 
the government have changed, as forexample their relation to the 
the faculty. The members themselves have changed. Is it 
logical to infer on a sudden stand-still or decline, that the part 
of the government that has not changed is the cause of this ? 
Is it not more logical to infer that the cause lurks in some 
of the changes ? 

We had hoped to speak of some of the positive advantages 
which hall secrecy brings, such as friendship, individuality of 
hall culture, sympathetic criticism, but shall have to content 
ourselves with a simple attempt to show that if our halls are 
degenerating, secrecy is not the cause, and if they are not de- 
generating, opening them will not add to their efficiency. 

D. 





+--+ @-- 


THE COUNCIL OF DOGS. 


Tradition tells us, that there was a time in the history of 
the college, when a student was not allowed to “ keep either 
dog, wife, gun or any other explosive weapon.” But in this 
age of progress the old rule has become a dead letter, and 
now any man may be master of a dog. A great number of 
dogs of all sizes, breeds, and colors, have found their way to 
college. When the dogs first came to Princeton they were all 
very happy. No longer now would bad boys tie tin cans on 
their tails and shoot fire-crackers at them. They would no 
longer be shut up to watch the house, while the family went 
off to a picnic or to an evening entertainment ; but with other 
dogs, as happy as themselves, they would spend their days in 
fun and frolic. The first few days passed in the most satisfac- 
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tory manner, the dogs were petted and praised by the friends 
of their masters, until they were almost mad with delight. 

But alas! the brightest joys are often turned to darkest 
gloom, the dogs who came to college with such high hopes 
of a life of pleasure, are homesick and in the most melancholy 
mood, they wait for graduation day. The trials and afflictions 
which some of the college dogs have experienced are very 
touching. 

After the dog novelty had somewhat subsided, the mas- 
ters thought upon the words of rhe wise man, and freely used 
the rod. The dogs, however, are very very forgetful, and their 
masters have a tendency to make each whipping more severe 
than the one before. Thus it happened that some of the dogs 
were always glad when night came. A certain dog felt so 
sore one night that he could not sleep. He thought first of 
his old home, of the kind words and looks he used to receive, 
then of his present unfortunate condition ; until his whole 
body shook with anger. Long he lay behind the stove, pon- 
dering dark designs. But what could he do, a lonely dog with 
none to help him! At length he said,“ In union there is 
strength,” and tosmorrow night I will call a council of the dogs, 
to consider our wretched situation.” The word was quietly 
passed among the dogs, and at midnight when stillness reigned 
in the campus and the last hard poller had closed his aching 
eyes the dogs assembled around the “big cannon.” There 
was a great deal of uproar and confusion, until a brown bull 
pup, called the meeting to order and spoke as follows. ‘“ O 
dogs and dogesses, in order to discuss our wrongs the utmost 
silence must prevail. Every dog in this assembly shall have 
an oportunity to express his views, so that from the counsels 
of the many, we may pursue the safest course. I am glad to 
see so much public spirit manifested, and I am certain from 
the sentiments which pervade this multitude our rights will be 
obtained.” The chairman sat down and immediately a little 
Tan terrier jumped up and said, “ Mr. President and all the 
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other dogs, I have great reason to rejoice that this council has 


been called. If 1 were eloquent and could describe the hard- 
ships I have endured, I would melt your hearts to pity for my 
sufferings. I had a kind master once, but he was so poor that 
he could not support me. One morning after stroking my 
head for a long while, he began to cry and said, ‘ poor Jip, it 
is so sad that we must part.’ He took me to another master 
who was very kind to me at first, but day after day petted me 
less and whipped me more. At first my master said he would 
rather whip himself than me, but now I know he lies, for on 
every slight occasion he abuses me. First he beat me every 
day because I could not walk on my hind feet, and when | 
learned to do that, he kicked me because I could not start on 
my front feet and wiggle my taii at the same time. I am in 
favor of doing something desperate.” 

When the applause had sufficiently subsided a little French 
poodle with shrill voice addressed the assembly. “ I too have 
many wrongs to tell of. My master, under the pretense of 
taking care of my health has diminished my food to such 
minute quantities, that I am daily dying from starvation. | 
second the motion, let us do something desperate.” Amidst 
the tremendous cheering, a half grown Setter arose and said, 
‘IT came to this Assembly to listen to your deliberations and 
I am convinced that you are all together too hasty. It is true 
many of you have cruel masters, but remember some of us 
have no complaint to make. The course which we shall de- 
cide upon must be such, that we can all pursue. My master 
has been exceeding kind to me, twice every week he washes 
me in warm soap-suds, and sometimes he allows me to sleep 
at the foot of his bed.” By this time the hisses and groans 
became so loud that the Setter had to sit down. 

A beautiful little Fox-terrier who possesses great influence, 
now rose and said, O fellow dogs, the Setter has in some 
respects, expressed my sentiments. I have a most kind mas- 
ter and I cannot consistently engage in any demonstration 
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which might prove harmful to him.” This speech somewhat 
changed the sentiment ofthe meeting. Various-other speeches 
were delivered and there would probably have been a devision 
in the assembly had not a strange event taken place. In the 
very midst of the excitement, the ghost of a little Scotch-ter- 
rier appeared. The utmost silence prevailed while he address- 
ed the council, “O dog, your sufferings well I know, your 
sorrows I have seen! and out of love to you I come this night 
to give advice. You know how I suspended between heaven 
and earth came to an untimely end ; but since this mortal clay 
I laid aside, my power has been much enlarged. I can assume 
a thousand shapes invisible. At solemn councils and at grave 
deliberation have I been, and now I do to you declare, that 
the reverend rulers of your present dwelling place, have decreed 
that your captivity shall end. Before another month shall 
pass away you shall be in your former homes.” 

These tidings brought great joy to the assembly and with 
a cheerful heart every dog returned to his own master. 
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EDITORIAL. 


PRINCETON COLLEGE has been before the public for some 
time past in no very favorable light. Hasty reporters mis- 
using their power and disgracing their office have given to 
the public as true that which had its only reality in the im- 
agination of inconsiderate students. No doubt both parties 
would unite with us now in condemning their past actions, but 
this in no way diminishes the irreparable injury which has 
been done. Even the religious press, failing to exercise the 
charity which is due to all, and drawing on their fancy for 
theories of discipline, have with merest rumor for a foun- 
dation dared to pass the severest judgment. It is true that 
several of the lower classmen so far forgot themselves as to 
commit acts which belong to the barbarous stage of college 
development, yet this proves nothing as to the morality of 
the whole college, or the state of government which prevails. 
Because crime is committed and the offenders are punished, 
it is not argued that all our citizens are criminals, our govern- 
ment imbecile, and our nation in a state of anarchy. On the 
contrary it proves that the citizens, as a whole, are determined 
that law and erder shall rule. Unless the religious and secu- 
lar journals make Princeton College responsible for the 
original sin of her students it would be hard for them to 
prove that the recent disturbance reflects either upon her 
management or general morality. It has, however, clearly 
demonstrated two things. First, that when the evil element 
does break out it will be visited by just punishment; and 
second, that public opinion in the college is opposed to the 
disreputable practices of the past. Although we do not desire 
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to recall all that has been written upon this subject, one char- 
acteristic of the paper reports (with the exception of those of 
the IVorld) demands our attention. All the hard things that 
were said were directed against the college itself. The 
cause of the evil was left untouched. Hazing, and other 
practices as bad, exist in many of the prominent American 
colleges. The press, the professed guide of public opinion, 
instead of endeavoring to shape the public mind against this 
barbarous custom, merely deprecated the results and heaped 
ignominy upon the institution that was attempting to eradicate 
the cause of the evil. That prejudice and a puerile desire for 
a sensation and in one instance malice aforethought were 
the source of most of the bitter things that were written is 
undoubtedly proved from the fact that not one paper editori- 
ally noticed either the efficiency of the college authorities or 
the expressed sentiment of the main body of the students. 
Princeton does not shrink from criticism, but she does pro- 
test against injustice and misrepresentation. 


—_—_—_—_-+@- 


“THE ORGANIZATION of the literary society at Yale College has at last been 
completed. It has the old name of Linonia. The old graduates seem to take 


a great deal of interest in the movement, and a number have sent letters of con 


gratulation. ‘The following are the first officers of the society: [gvvag name of 


each office with incumbent s name and state or country.) On Wednesday the 


first debate took place, on this question: * Resolved that a representative should 


always vote the expressed opinion of his constituency.’ Twelve took part in 
the debate, which was well conducted for the first one. The decision was given 
in the negative.’—M. Y. Tribune for March st, 1878. 


Now let the universe be called to testify if ever on the 
terraqueous planet was enacted a procedure so unsophisti- 
cated as this! Has it never entered the heads of those 
simple minded youth that a literary society, to be a success, 
must have an awful “ Back-ground of mystery?” Do they 
not know that if they would make it prosperous they must 
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let the college-world or general public know nothing through 


legitimate channels ‘such as newspapers) concerning its ways 
or proceedings—but must, each for himself, divulge these to 
all his companions, “ honor bright” to the contrary notwith- 
standing ? Do they not understand that the would-be mem- 
ber must, at his introduction, be shown “the heavens and 
the hells,” especially the latter, in order to impress him with 
a due sense—Xc., &c.? And so we might interrogate indefi- 
nitely upon this exhaustless theme. Nay, O Friends, if you 
would lay deep and strong the eternal foundations of your 
institution, it must be gone about far otherwise than so. The 
perfect literary society is a hoary headed solecism, founded on 
the enduring quicksands of fraud, with the flaunting rag of 
everlasting falsehood for its pennant, buttressed by injustice 
and propped on every hand by some unrighteous monopoly, 
girt round about with thick darkness and full of dead men’s 
bones and all uncleanness. Think ye such glory can be 
achieved by suffering your deeds to be as living epistles known 
and read of all men? We trow not. 

How happy they who after toil and storm may seem to 
have reached a more sulphurous air ; who, after gazing down 
from the yawning crater’s edge into the noble gulf of ruin, 
can seat themselves complacently amid the choking fumes 
and thus exhort the weary ones below: O, ye travellers of 
the crooked path, be ye faithful to the nether Powers. Be 
wary at the outset of your journey; neither be ye deceived 
by the fair-seeming wiles of Truthfulness and Honor, for 
these will surely lead you into blinding, killing, Light, Give 
good heed unto our great Prince, what time he speaketh out 
of his abysmal depths ; and thus in due season shall ye come 
up hither, even where we are.” 

But these absurd young men have as little tact as poetry 
in their natures. They are a crooked and perverse generation: 
and will nowise heed the voice of the oracle—ra psodpuyaka 
yas azovocgicwy pavrica—or else they are innocently partial 
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toward the Aigher promptings of tight and openness. They 
seem to have made absolutely no provision for any “ charm of 
secrecy ” whatever, about their society; and fer consequens 
they have laid no anchor to windward which might enable 
succeeding generations to taste the sweetness of stolen waters 
by means of surreptitious revelations. They seem likewise 
bent upon making their institution so perfect and spotless that 
no mantle of darkness shall be needed to hide foul misdeeds 
or hideous deformities from the vulgar gaze. They have not 
lumbered nor entangled it with other interests,—not even with 
areading room. /f/ecy evidently want to get mere i@prove- 
ment out of #7, and take the straight, natural, honest course to 
secure that; and thus having stripped their object of all other 
attractions and supports they begia pursuing it with enthusi- 
asm, and seem to anticipate for ita long-lived success—even 
going the length of letting it appear in the press. 

Such ingenuous, mute trustfulness is touching in a con- 
ventional, sham-world like this—the more so when we think 
of the cruel failure that awaits it. How thankful should we 
be that we are not even as those poor milksops! Let us then 
hold fast the traditions delivered unto us from the first, even 
though they have fallen dark and dead to the most of us, and 
are now quite putrid! How would the like of this look in the 
N. Y. World of March Ist, 1889: 


Last evening was a memorable one in the history of the Literary Societies of 


Princeton College. ‘These once noble institutitions have for some years been 
Their character of guas? secrecy subjected them to suspicion from 


declining. 
At length both of them agreed to drop all 


without and dissatisfaction within. 
features save that of mere Literary Societies; and last evening, under the new 
policy, all students and graduates of the college who felt disposed to attend were 
welcomed. The two spacious and elegant Halls (which private munificence has 
recently enlarged) were filled, and great enthusiasm for the Halls was manifested 


on all sides. One of the Societies debated the following: “ Resofved, that 


Kant’s transcendental deduction of the categories of the understanding was 
legitimate and successful.” Decided in the negative. ‘The present officers of 


the Society are as follows: [names, etc. ] 
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THE ONCE PROVERBIAL charge of worldliness and depravity 
in the offspring of clergymen and the immediate descendants 
of pillars of the Church has proved on investigation to be 
sadly erroneous ; and the fact has been demonstrated that not 
only the majority of such individuals were xof set apart for 
perdition, but four-fifths of them sought after virtue and pur- 
sued the path of their fathers. It is easy to see that such false 
representations arise out of a hasty generalization from a few 
notorious examples, where te conspicuous position of the 
persons concerned makes their conduct more exposed to crit- 
icism and their fall from grace the more pronounced. 

Now there are two facts in regard to ourselves, that by a 
similar process, are constantly misstated and misconstrued, 
The first is, that because there is a Theological Seminary in 
this village, ergo, that seminary belongs to the college, is con- 
nected with the college, is the college. The only carthly 
connection between the t.vo, so far as we know, is the /ossz4le 
use (by the payment of one dollar) of the theological library 
by college students—an1 the actva/ use of our library (by 
virtue of courtesy to the Librarian) on the part of theologi- 
cal students. The second fact is that because this col- 
lege was avowedly founded in the interest of religion, and 
because this intelligence has been more or less frequent!y pre- 
sented to the public, on this account the conduct of every 
individual student here is a thermometer of the moral status 
of the institution. The association of these two facts has 
been so engrafted on the public mind (so far as they are rec- 
ognized at all), that we suppose the thunder storm of com- 
ment and criticism on the recent demonstration of a small 
part of our number—a demonstration heartily condemned and 
deplored by the vast majority and by all the older and more 
thinking part of the community—, is an expression arising 
from the sad reality that this is not a company of diminutive 
saints, whose short stay here is occupied in preparation for a 
prolonged ascending flight. 
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The folly and injustice of attributing to a body the faults 
of a few, or of judging a community by certain exceptional 
cases, is obvious. We offer no apology for the reprehensible 
conduct of some of our number, but advance these sentiments 
as the rationale of the tremendous and overpowering outburst 
of indignation and abuse that has been heaped on a matter of 
purely local and personal concern. 


As THE SPRING approaches the very pertinent question 
arises, “ what are our chances in the coming base ball season ?” 
Our prospects were never better than last fall, but at present 
a strange sort of lethargy seems to pervade those very ones 
from whom we had begun to hope so much and in whose 
hands rests the responsibility of our victory or defeat. We 
have watched the nine in the gymnasium from time to time, 
and with what result? There were about three men who 
attended regularly, but how can even these three mea work to 
any advantage without the presence of the captain to stimulate 
them? To be candid we think the captain has been remiss 
in his duties. He, most of all, should be assiduous in practice 
and drill, and we can scarcely blame men for shirking their 
duty in such a case, when they have no example to follow. 
We shall soon have to meet the other college nines and then 
will be seen the result of long and diligent training. We see 
what work accomplishes every year when we meet Harvard 
and Yale, yesand Amherst too, and come off the field defeated 
and disgusted, and instead of blaming ourselves lay the blame 
to Princeton’s luck, or the umpire, or the size of the ball, or 
other innumerable ifs. Then, too, we do not work enough 
with Princeton’s reputation in view, and are lacking in that 
“college feeling” which is necessary to success. ‘Tis true 
we have but little time in which to rally, but we hope that 
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advantage will be taken of each remaining moment and the 
result will be apparent. Since writing the above we are glad 
to see that the captain and nine have set to work with com- 
mendable energy. Still we cannot but think that much pre- 
cious time has been utterly lost and that there is still room for 
improvement. It is not individual but combined excellence that 
wins the victory. Two nines should be immediately organ- 
ized and regular playing begun. It is a great mistake to wait 


for professional nines. 


@ 





ONE OF THE many questions which periodically agitate the 
minds of Seniors is that of Class Memorials. The class of 
‘78 is no exception to the rule; and in view of this fact we 
wre led to offer a few remarks on the subject in general. 

The object of a Class Memorial is twofold: First, to show 
by a gift the regard of the donors for the college ; and second, 
to perpetuate the title and fame of the class. However lauda- 
ble these motives may be, there are nevertheless serious objec- 
tions to the practice. The chief one is that it becomes in time 
oppressive to a large number of the students. This objection 
would have had little force in former times when none but 
rich men’s sons went to college. But times have changed. 
A great number of our students are men who have a hard 
struggle to pay their way through college, and who can afford 
only the necessaries of life, and none of its luxuries. Now 
to compel such men to deprive themselves of some necessa- 
ries, perhaps, by constraining them to contribute toward a 
memorial what they could not afford to spend upon them- 
selves, is an injustice which cannot fail to be seen by any one 
who has honestly considered the matter. 

In answer to this it is urged that the cost of the gift ought 
to be so moderate that the assessment on each member of the 
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class would be within the means of all. This is all very true. 
Some one class might introduce the custom of presenting to 
the college an inexpensive gift; but as long as human nature 
is human nature, as long as the spirit of rivalry exists between 
the classes (and we see no signs of its decay) so long will 
each class attempt to excel its predecessor in the value and 
importance of its Class Memorial. 

Granting this, some one says, the objection could be met 
by raising the money by subscription ; only those subscribing 
who felt able to do so. But this is no remedy. The sub- 
scription is virtually a tax, and the obligation to subscribe is 
almost as strong as that to pay an assessment. It seems to be 
a mean thing not to aid in erecting a monument which is to 
represent the whole class ; and many men, rather than undergo 
the mortification of such a refusal, would take from their 
limited means in order to furnish an institution with some 
gift which it was much more able to pay for itself. Few men 
have the moral courage to do justice to themselves in such a 
case as this. 

It seems to us that a much better way of showing regard 
to the college and at the same time perpetuating the name of 
the class, would be to pay a /¢/e more attention to studies 
and behavior while in college. 
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OLLA-PODRIDA. 


* Wocks” on Mar. 5th and 7th. 

Where are the class fences ? 

The *So man who last year invited one of the professors to * call up’? has 
again distinguished himself. He was * shipped” and thinking ke ought to give 
an account of himself to the facu'ty, wrote to one of the members saying that he 
was spending his time in Philadelphia with his brother, and had been reading the 
addressed Prof.’s Manual of Logic. He found it very entertaining and instruc 
tive, thought it very well written and altogether a masterly effort. 

Again the sound of the hand organ is heard in the land 

And now the snob looks longingly at the verdant campus, but feels the sharp 
pointed fence and gazing at the liveried policeman, with a sigh resigns himself to 
the pleasures of the street. 

Count Johannes is fond of bea s but prefers to choose his own way of serving. 

** That's our family tree,” said an Arkansas man as he pointed to a vigorous 
hemlock, A good many of our family have been hung on that vine for borrowin’ 
hosses arter dark.” &-£-x. 

Dialogue between two Seniers on the morning of a recitation in Chemistry. 

ist Sen.—* Been to breakfast, Fred ?"’ 

2d Sen.—* No. Ain't going, have to poll Schanck.” 

Two Freshmen discussing the terror “ Honeyman.” 

* What is a honeyman anyhow ?” 

* Why, when you call a man a liar, it's a honeyman.” 

« No it isn’t, that is purely repartee.” 

Scene in a Princeton Sunday School. 

Teaeher.—“ Where was Christ born ?”° 

Scholar (promptly.) At Mauch Chunk. 

Teacher (shocked.) “ No, it was at Bethlehem.” 

Scholar. ‘ Well I knew it was somewhere on the North Penn Road.” 

The young man who was arrested for leaving without paying for his stew 
sought to justify himself by pleading forgetfulness, but was reminded by the Judge 
that he had played that one stew often.—Z-x. 

Example of conservation of energy—the way an undergraduate hangs on to 
his last three cents, until a proper time elapses for him to write home for more 


money. 
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Now that the gentle zephyrs of March have come, students living in Reunion 
Hall are devising plans, that will best hold down the roof of that building. 


In the course of an argument among some seniors, one of them remarked 
that often you would find great men who when young showed no particular bril 
liancy, but on the contrary were decidedly stupid. A Freshman who was 
present said that he was that way when he was young, and was much “ sat on” 
when told that he was still troubled that way and would probably continue to be. 

In town, there are two brothers who are so alike both in form and feature that 
only their most intimate friends can tell them apart. A student who knows both 
of them slightly, recently asked one of them how he could be distinguished from 
his brother. ** Oh’? was the reply “* M-m-my bro-bro-brother, stu-stut-stutters.”’ 
—Ex. 

TYNDALL AND HuxLey.—Tyndall and Huxley have a vocabulary of their 
own. When they were sitting together on the Matterhorn, one day, the follow 
ing conversation took place : 

* Huxley, how is your molecular action this morning ?” 

* Thank you kindly, Tyndall, my bioplasts are pretty active just now. How 
is it with your own atoms ?” 

* Ah, my dear friend! they are in a state of unstable equilibrium ; and T must 
confess that the definite combination of heterogeneous changes, both simultaneous 
and successive, is not in correspondence with external co-existencies and sequen 
on* 

Huxley simply replied with a sigh, and then they both sat down on another 
piece of ice.—Clipping. 

The elective Astronomy class complain of too much work, and, as it seems, 
justly. They are expected to be at the observatory to take observations for two 
or three hours every week; and since there are so few instruments in proportion 
to the number who are to use them, this time is lengthened still more. To re 
quire thus much is to demand more than is expected of any other elective clas» 
in college. But even this is not all, for when the necessary observations are ob- 
tained, the embryonic astronomer is obliged to work them up in his room, and 
the computations are often lengthy and laborious. This really is requiring too 
much of a student in addition to his other college duties. The work moreover 
is not of such a character as to be of practical importance to a man unless he 
intends to be an astronomer, and this is the case with very few. Such an 
excess of work is conducive to any thing but devoutness, and “ the undevout 
astronomer is mad.”’ 

A Senior who evidently dislikes the idea of paying so exorbitant a price for 
C. and P. Apparatus, propounds the following conundrum: ‘* Why is the table in 
the chemical recitation room like a //ome for retired seamen,” and laughs with 
fiendish joy when he tells you, “ Because it is full ef played out of@ salts.” 

For a full and truthful aecount of the recent troubles in college and for com- 


ments upon the same, buy Princetonian of March 7th. The only thing wanting 
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to make it a complete success, was a chromo representing the ** mob being held 
in submissive obedience by one brave man.” Our worthy contemporary also 
takes the trouble to explain why the previous issue was not also devoted to the 


“ hazing difficulties.” The apology is entirely unnecessary. Really, gentlemen 


one such is quite sufficient. 

There is nothing perhaps which better indicates advance in an institution 
such as ours, than the dormitories. So long as fine buildings are erected and 
the comforts of the students increased by good college rooms, so long will many 
be attracted. In the matter of college rooms, few institutions can equal and 
surely none surpass those which we possess. Doubtless any old graduate, that 
had not been in Princeton for years, would be very much surprised were he to 
drop in on us sometime and make a tour through our buildings. The 
ideal college room now exists only in the fond imagination of the sub- Freshman. 
It is often supposed that the room in which a student lives is furnished with an 
iron bedstead, a table, and a couple of plain wooden chairs. Here, shut up as 
it were in some monastery, the toiler * polls *’ (?) * burning the midnight oil ” 
only leaving his cell for lectures and meals. In reality however, the room in 
which a student lives is generally as well furnished as the ordinary suite of rooms 
at any good hotel. A modern dormitory is in fact a sort of hotel, only the guest 
makes it his residence for four years, and there is no mpudent clerk. When 
Witherspoon Hall was finished, and even before that time; rooms were sought 
after and the person who <lrew one was considered lucky. As a general thing 
the apartments in this building are the most elegantly furnished, but in the other 
dormitories there are many fine rooms. In fact some prefer the other buildings. 
Especially as the warm weather comes on is Reunion a favored place and at 
all hours of the day the balconies are crowded with men who seek a cool place. 
By the way, would it not be a good idea to put similar balconies on the fronts of 
West and East Colleges? There is no reason why the student at Princeton 
should not take as much comfort here as in his own home, in the way of pleasant 
rooms. 

And now the “ German History ” fiend is rampant. He doesn’t wish to be 
thought a common book peddler, doesn't expect any one to buy his book, has 
been in the business now for twelve years, and in that time has never had to argue 
any one into buying from him, wont sit down and is altogether a different being 
from our jovial and sociable friend of last term Billy Shak. 

We understand that the Glee Club is to give two concerts soon. One in con- 
nection with some local talent in Newark under the auspices of the Triton Boat 
Club and another at Vassar College. The club has never sung in either place 
before and will have their reputation to make. 


It was our extreme good fortune to be present at the rendition of ‘ The 
Princess,”’ in private theatricals on the evening of Tuesday last. To say that we 
were delighted were but to convey a feeble estimate of our appreciation. The 
role of the Princess showed very careful study as did those of Lady Psyche, Lady 
Blanche and Melissa, while the characters of the Prince, King, Florian and Cyril 
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were admirably sustained. We were sorry that so little was seen and heard of 
King Gama, while the rare appearances of the Herald were simply tantalizing 
on account of their brevity. Foliowing the drama came the popular farce * Ici 
on parle Francais."’ This was briefly rendered, especial praise being due to Mr. 
and Mrs, Spriggins and Major and Mrs. Rattan. The performance was inter- 
spersed with musical selections, which were very heartily received. 

By the way, where is the Princetonian's dreamer, that satire on John Bun 
yan? Thinking it perhaps the most terrible punishment he could inflict, he 
threatened his readers with the phantasmagoria of a_ restless night superinduced 
by caloric pains. But it hasn’t come. 

The gymnastic contest has been arranged for the secoud Saturday after the 
next term opens, so as to give the contestants time to practice afler vacation and 
still have it over before examinations commence. The committee have shown 
rood sense in the selection as Judges of Messrs. Robt. Hall, A. J. McCosh and 


ry 
J. M. ‘Taylor. ‘The prizes are worth a struggle and every man who enters may 
rely upon being justly treated. There is material in college for a good exhibi- 
tion, and from all we can gather there is much practising going on, so that we 
predict a successful time in the gymnasium. 

THe Princeton Riots !—( A Ja Daily Papers.) Monday and Tuesday the 
18th and 19th of January, 1578, will always be remembered in Princeton as the 
reign of terror. Fury and murder, rage and blood flowed promiscuously. The 
streets were deluged. The whole police force of the town, the ubiquitous mar- 
shal, patrolled the streets, well supported in the rear by Jim Couvert and Consti- 
tution Joe. It is also rumored that the ancient cyclops marshal rose from his 
yrave and clanked his chain along Witherspoon Street. 

Within the campus, the scene was still more riotous. Ditches were dug all 
through the campus, and ramparts thrown up in all directions. “The newly laid 
walks were torn up indiscriminately. North College as well as East and West 
were used as barracks. The college bell was tolled morning and evening. The 
military member of the Faculty did good service in rallying the students, 
and collecting many in his room, pointed, to inspire bravery, to old North and ex- 
claimed “ Songes que de ce monument un siecle vous contemple.’’ While the 
battle raged outside, the Faculty were closeted in the Library—* along the entire 
first alcove to the right."’. Stationing one of their number as an effectual rampart 
at the door, they held their consultation. The proceedings were strictly secret. 
Finally however amid great suspense the portals of the Star Chamber opened and 
the Faculty with Dr. McCosh at their head and surrounded by a body guard of 
seminoles marched slowly forth and took their position around the historic cannon, 





Mounting some barrels which had been thrown up as a defense, and with eyes 
all afire Dr. McCosh read the * Riot act’? adding an eloquent appeal, at the 
close of which he called upon the insurgents * to disperse to their rooms,”’ This 
stirring appeal was not lost and the Sophomores retired in an orderly manne: 
after having invoked a bloody vengeance on the heads of 235 Freshmen.— 


New York Sensation. 
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EXCHANGES. 


The Vale Lit. for February contains a number of rearlable, sensible articles. 
“The Superstitions of Composition,” furnishes a common-sense explanation of 
the vagaries of literary men, and contains numerous whims of authors put 
together in a chatty and pleasing manner — It is not a remark of any great philo 
sophie depth, that the mind of every individual works to better advantage under 
certain varying conditions, but the simple statement illustrated with appropriate 
examples, and offered instead of the more pleasing romance of the Muses’ inspi- 
ration, or the cold practical process of a scientific machine, is a good subject with 
which to enliven a few pages. “ The Poet of our Firesides’ and © Jottings of 
a Peripatetic’ are up to the usual standard of Z7¢. articles and are read with 
pleasure. “ Chirographistry * is one of those border line pieces that we do not 
wholly like or dislike. It is certainly desirable to attempt to lighten our college 
literature by fanciful bits of romance, but it is easy, without being necessary, to 
sacrifice dignity to sensation. 

It requires an artist's delicate sensibility and skill to handle subjects of senti- 
ment. It is not a common power to be able to treat them without provoking a 
smile of ridicule or contempt. The token of affection, the sympathy of the heart 
and much that is truest and noblest in our nature, in bungling hands, make a 
ridiculous picture. De Quincey can throw about a common-place event an air 
of mystery and by means of rich suggestive language safely speak those things 
that others dare not mention. These subjects, however, in spite of their difficul- 
ties—perhaps because of them —offer a wide field for narrative, and descrip- 
tion, and at present are very popular with college writers. Led in the fashion by 
one or two of the steadiest journals, many of our exchanges are presenting us 
with accounts of episodes, the characteristic of which is the attention given to the 
actors at the close and the utter insipidity of their remarks throughout. Our 
objection to this style of writing is the inability of most college writers to use it 
successfully, and its tendency to degenerate into mere farce and common-place. 
A milder type of the same thing—and less objectionable as occupying less space 
—is the Sapphic ode and love-sonnet which usually clothe in borrowed phrases, 
a very ordinary idea. Of the items and paragraphs which are the unnatural off- 
spring of the same mode of writing, we have nothing to say except to condemn 
the vulgarity of their originators and to deplore the taste of those who publish 
them. 
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That a paper may be bright, racy and witty without this sort of thing, is proved 
by the Hamilton Lit. Its articles are far from tedious and descend never to 
vulgarity. If we sought an objection in their style we should say the sentences 
are too short and sudden, and frequent use of antithesis deprives them of free 
dom and ease. Most of them make better speeches than magazine articles ; and 
perhaps they were written for the purpose. The thoughts are usually fresh and 
well-expressed, and the subjects are always well-chosen. The importance of 
pleasing subjects is apparent on viewing another—the Corne// Review. Here 
the topics are not nearly so attractive and of several in the literary department 
only one /ooks tolerably interesting. This, which is a comparison of Hermann 
and Dorothea with Evangeline, is largely a resumé of the two poems; and while 
the points of connection between them are pretty well set forth, the subject is one 


that would admit of treatment as good, on a superficial acquaintance with the 
two poems. 

*“ Princeton’s Pet Pistoleers.”” This is a subject on which we have now an 
irritable sensibility. We have talked to misinformed acquaintances, expostulated 
with sneering cynics, demonstrated to anxious matrons and endeavored to instruct 
the misguided public with regard to this ridiculous and wonderfully overrated 
farce. We believe the actors in the affair, could they have foreseen the outcome 
of it all, would have furnished themselves with fireworks for scenic effect and at 
least one individual would have supplied himself with appropriate epigrammatic 
** last words ” for effective utterance before voluntarily casting himself into the 
gutter for safety. We will not needlessly dwell on a subject that we would gladly 
pass in silence, but the Zra has uttered a war-whoop of delight at our supposed 
discomfiture, and seems to call for a word. And what does the Zra say? The 
Era says: “ We venture to suggest that the worthy Scotch Divine who enjoys 
the Chief Executive of the College of New Jersey can obviate all such troubles 
in future by ridding himself of his childish antagonism to the Society system and 
permitting the introduction in the institution of a few first-class college frater 
nities.”’. This comes with a very ill grace from a college where in connection 
with one of their boasted fraternities there occurred not long since an event in 
every way sad and disgraceful. Nor is the comparison favorable to them, for at 
the worst the harm of the Princeton affray was the result of excitement and a 
spirit of retaliation, while the matter at Cornell savored strongly of malicious 
cruelty, The inconsistence between the practice and the preaching at Cornell can 
be explained only on the supposition that her societies are not of that first-class 
quality recommended for our reformation. 

The £ra has gone a great way to draw a forced analogy between our recent 
disturbance and a religious event of two years ago. The thought that at that 
time prayers were offered for Cornell has rankled in the £ra’s breast in the 
interim, and her representatives have at length avenged this insult to their manli 
ness by words as irreverent and discourteous in form as they are jealous and 


spiteful in spirit. 











